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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 
EDUCATION. 
A Letter to the Reverend Canon Rogers on the 

Appropriation of the Dunstanville Fund.) 

By Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. London, 1838. 

Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

A HUNDRED prejudices congregate around the 
idea of rendering education, in any shape, a 
practical thing; of devoting two or three years 
of the school-life of a boy to the acquisition of 
those great general principles of practical know-, 
ledge, of which the business of his subsequent. 
life is to be the special application, and com.' 
mencing an apprenticeship to the profession or 
trade which he is ultimately to pursue at school. 
This idea, nevertheless, prevails through every 
class of society it presents itself to the mind | 
of every man who has children to educate and} 
provide for, and is a constant subject of com.-' 
ment and discussion. A classical education, | 
carried out even to the refinements and diffi-| 
culties of philological criticism, is asserted by its | 
opponents, and admitted to constitute a feasible | 
if not a nafural system of education, as every | 
day’s experience proves it to be a practicable, 
one. But for a boy to understand the simple | 
nomenclature of a practical science, such as' 
chemistry, and to have any positive acquaint-| 
ance with its few fundamental experiments— | 
to be taught the leading principles and practical | 
results of natural and experimental philosophy 
—to know the secrets of the more useful arts, 
and to acquire an idea of the general classifica. | 
tion and the more remarkable habits of the! 
beasts, and birds, and fishes, that walk the land, 
fly the air, and swim the ocean around him ; 
all these things, considered as constituent ele-| 
ments of education, are held to be visionary 
and impracticable, if not useless; and thus the 
physical sciences, and the sciences of observa- 
tion, if they find their way to the young mind 
at all, are allowed to reach it only under the 
meretricions form of some popular lecture; 
and rather as an occasional interruption to the 
course of yraver studies, than as an important 
"zea, part of the business of education 
itself, 

Our system of education is undoubtedly dis- 
eased in this matter. Far be from us the desire 
that classical learning should be deprived of her 
legitimate honours and her fitting place, but 
let her not sit thus, like an incubus upon the 
expanding intellects of our youth, and a coun- 
terpoise to the mighty efforts which science is, 
in our times, making to elevate the physical 
condition of our species. It is not, however, 
only in the view of the physical advantages 
which society may derive from it, that we look 
upon this subject with interest; that throbbing 

esire, those earnest and continual endeavours 
to drag to light the deep secrets of the natural 
World, which are the great intellectual charac- 
teristics of our era, are the true indication of a 
healthy living principle of morals. These things 
speak to the mind in language, rarely, we be- 
leve, mistaken, of a yet higher power than is 
to be found among the powers of nature, an 
existence distinct from, and antecedent to, the 
existing order of things, of yet higher capabi- 
lities of knowledge than have here their de- 





velopement, and yet higher destinies ; and thus 


guiding to the perception of contingent duties, 
and a contingent responsibility, become an ac- 
tive and pervading principle of morals, and a 
moving element of religious worship. 

It is, we repeat it, a healthy and a natural 
occupation of the human mind, to know the 
material things which encompass it, and a high 
privilege, in creation, to recognise the Creator. 
It is the education, whose rudiments are found 
in the savage, by the simple efforts of his art, 
to mould the things around him to the uses and 
the comforts of his life, and which is perfected 
in the civilised man. Full long has this natural 
course of education been perverted by an emi- 
nently artificial system, adapted to another 
state of society, and another era of knowledge. 
This state of things, which cannot remain — 

«* Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret, 

Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix.” 
Public opinion begins, through all its vast or- 
ganisation, to manifest a change. Of this, evi- 
dence is to be found in the establishment of the 
University of London, and in the course of 
education which it prescribes for its degrees, 
embracing, with the mathematical sciences, 
those of experiment, as chemistry, &c.; and 
those of observation, as zoology, botany, &e. 
It is to be seen yet more strikingly in the 
establishment and the success of the schools 
which, under the name of schools of civil en- 
gineering, in the University of Durham, at 
King’s College, and in the University College, 
give, in fact, that practical instruction in 
science which is the LEGITIMATE education 
not only of the civil engineer, Lut of every man 
connected with the manufacturing and the com- 
mercial industry of the country, and of every 
professional avocation dependent upon them. 

Examples of the scientific character which 
the mechanical arts are from day to day as- 
suming, and of the marvellous concurrence of 
the sciences which minister to each particular 
art, present themselves every where. Let us 
but take the art of the carpenter and builder ; 
the labour of the miner; the manufacture and 
working of metals; the making of earthenware 
and porcelain or glass; the preparation of 
organic products for the use of man; the 
spinning, weaving, and dying of animal and 
vegetable fibres; the manufacture and colour- 
ing of paper; the extraction ef vegetable prin- 
ciples; the arts of the tanner, the tallow- 
chandler, and soap-maker ; of the sugar-baker, 
the brewer, and the distiller: the particular 
expedients of all these arts are now, for the 
most part, referred back to general principles 
of science, and in the enlightened and effectual 
pursuit of any one of them, a whole host of 
of other arts, and a circle of sciences, will be 
found to concur. We have but to enter the 
walls of a great manufactory to find in opera- 
tion, not only that particular process of art 
whence immediately results the staple produce 
of the manufactory, but the processes of a 
hundred other arts coadjutory of this; and the 
profitable application or the expensive neglect 
of as many recognised principles of science. 
If from the walls of the manufactory we direct 
our steps to some great work erected by the 
joint contributions of individual, or at the 
national expense, for the public convenience,— 





to acanal, for instance, a railroad, or a bridge, — 
we find that every step made in its construc. 
tion has been directed, or ought to have been 
directed, by principles of science. There is 
not one which does not manifest the exercise of 
mathematica] skill in its design and execution, 
or the want of it; and a knowledge of ex- 
perimental physics, and natural philosophy, and 
of geology, or an ignorance of these sciences, 
for which the public purse has had to pay, or 
the public convenience to suffer. 

Let us now enter a mine, we shall find 
geology directing the working of its Jodes, 
and mineralogy selecting its ores; let us ascend 
to the smelting-house, we shall find chemistry 
sitting by the furnace and guiding the assay ; 
or, alas! it will, perhaps, be nearer the truth 
to say that we shall have missed all these 
sciences where their aid would have been of the 
utmost moment, and where, from their hands, 
benefit would have been largely contributed to 
the enterprise. All these master-efforts of 
human industry diverge from one great centre 
of physical knowledge; one urn yields light 
around to all, however yaried may be the hues 
under which it is reflected from each in par- 
ticular, and the intermingled shadows. 

Let us not be accused of asserting any claims 
of theoretical above practical knowledge ; the 
knowledge, the acquisition of which we ad- 
vocate, is emphatically practical knowledge; 
and besides this knowledge, we claim for those 
that have received it a subsequent apprentice- 
ship to the practical application of it, the 
meanest art or handicraft cannot be successfully 
pursued until the habit or practice of it has 
been acquired, and this is equally true of the 
greatest and noblest. What we contend for is 
a common basis of physical education ; a ground- 
work and foundation of general physical know- 
ledge on which the whole superstructure of 
the manufacturing, mining, and engineering 
interests of the country claim to be elevated. 

It has, therefore, been with great satisfaction 
that we have learned the establishment of ef- 
fective systems of practical scientific instruc. 
tion in the three great institutions for education 
which have recently been established in this 
country, at Durham and in London; and that 
we now learn, from the pamphlet of Sir Charles 
Lemon, that a similar institution is contem- 
plated in Cornwall. It appears that, of a sum 
raised by subscription for the erection of a 
column to the memory of Lord De Dunstanville, 
only three-eighths were actually expended, and 
that, by a vote of the subscribers, the remaining 
five-eighths were lodged in the hands of trustees, 
to be applied to some charitable purpose. It 
still remains to be appropriated ; a considerable 
sum arises every year, as interest; and the 
majority of the subscribers are, it seems, de- 
sirous that it should be appropriated to the 
foundation of a college for mining and civil 
engineering. They propose, however, to pro- 
ceed with caution; availing themselves only of 
the interest of the fund for the first three years, 
and trusting to public subscription for the 
surplus necessary beyond this sum, to found 
ind carry on the institution. If, at the expira- 
tion of these three years, the college shail be 
found to realise the objects contemplated by its 
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founders, an appropriation of the fund to its | the material of the excavations of a line of road, 
further endowment seems to be contemplated. | and the formation of its embankments, con- 
We heartily wish the enlightened men who sidered as a mathematical question of great 
have originated this plan success in their|complexity—a question of profound geological 





replace a sound education, except it be powerful 
talents and a thorough and long continued prac. 
tice, carried to the minutest details, and acquired 
by actual labour. It is the last oceupation which 


undertaking, and we entertain but little fear 
of it. Already the work of practical education 
is begun, and it fixes the attention of the 
public ; large classes are, we believe, assembled 
both in London and at Durham. Some of the 
most eminent of our scientific men are engaged 
in the task. At Durham, Professors Cheval- 
lier (mathematics), Whitby (natural philoso- 
phy), Johnston 5 Pont, At King's Col- 
lege, Professors Hall (mathematics), Moseley 
(mechanics, hydrostatics, &c. &c.), Daniell 
(chemistry), Wheatstone (experimental phi- 
losophy), Phillips (geology), and Mr. Bradley 
(machine drawing, and descriptive geometry). 
At University College, Professors De Morgan 
(mathematics), Silvester (mechanics, hydro. 
statics, &c. &e.), and Graham (chemistry). 
The names of these professors are a suflicient 
guarantee for the character of the instruction 
they will give; to the complete success of the 
system it is, however, desirable, that to each 
list one or two professorships of a more de- 
cidedly practical character should be added. 
We look for a distinct professorship of mechan- 
ism: mechanical combination is a distinct and 
separate exercise of the inventive faculty, and 
claims for the systematic developement of it, 
under all its numerous forms, a distinct course 
of instruction, and the labours of a professor 
whose mind has received a special direction to 
it. ‘I'he same may be said of a professorship 
which, under the name of a professorship of 
manufacturing art, should undertake to de- 
velope systematically the actual processes of 
manufacturing skill, as adopted in the best 
institutions of this country, and especially the 
organisalion of the various parts of a manu. 
factory, and the conditions of its profitable 
working. Above all, the professors should 
desert their chairs, and take to the actual 
business of teaching. Those of Cambridge have 
long set them the example. Lectures, properly 
so called, are there unknown. Subjects such 
as these, included in this course of science, are 
not to be taught except by personal and indi- 
vidnal explanation, and by a particular adapta- 
tion of the instruction to the necessities of the 
pupil; all this is best effected (as the experi- 
ence of our universities proves) by daily writ- 
ten and oral examination. 

Young men thoroughly educated in a course 
like this, instead of having to seek, at the ex. 
pense of an overgrown premium, admission to 
the office of some eminent civil engineer, or 
architect, or manufacturer, whose avocations 
scarcely allow of his devoting any portion of 
his time to their instruction, will find that 
their services have a positive value; they will 
be appreciated and sought. 

A host of interested opponents will, no doubt, 
be found ready to discourage these rising schools, 
and to declare that our eminent engineers have 
received no such instruction, or needed it, but 
it is in vain. Evidence of the necessity of 
higher attainments in out engineers is before 
the public, and is now pretty generally admitted ; 
itis opened, and intelligible to every body, in the 
marvellous discrepancy of their estimates and 
their expenditure. Either they are, or they are 
not, possessed of the knowledge necessary to 
lay down, and compute truly, the cost of the 
works they undertake. As a profession, they 
bear a high character for honour and integrity, 
and they cannot be placed on the first horn of 
this dilemma; they must, therefore, take the 


investigation, and a question of statistics — 
is one which every successive trial proves them 
unable to solve. It includes, indeed, a vast 
region of knowledge as yet unexplored, but not 
difficult of access and which institutions such 
as these will soon bring within the common 
territory of practical attainment. 

It would be wearisome to tell of the peril- 
ous and fallen arches, which a few princi- 
ples of science would have kept upon their 
legs, or of the expensive blunders which a 
want of geological knowledge has in some 
of the éunnels of our railroads entailed upon 
the public; and he who would set to work 
to calculate the amount of the tons of coal 
which will annually be sacrificed, and the 
amount of wear and tear of machinery which 
will annually be thrown away on the railroads 
now in progress, by hasty and injudicious se- 
lections of the dine, by unnecessary inclines 
and by imprudent curves, would soon sit down 
wearied in the greatness of his way. Nor can 
a better account be given of the practice of the 
mining engineer. 

“ The total ignorance (says Mr. W. Phillips, 
in his paper on the veins of Cornwall in the 
‘Geological Transactions’ for 1814), of every 
thing relating to the sciences of geology, and mi-| 
neralogy, and, above all, chemistry, in the con- 
ductors of mines and their agents, is not only 
a matter of regret, but, it can hardly be 
doubted, is also the cause of much loss to the 
adventurers in mines, to the lords of the soil, 
and to the buyers of the ore. Ifa spirit of in-| 











the friends of an idle or a fashionable young 
gentleman should select for him ; it is one to 
which the mere expenditure of money, and the 
exercise of interest, will never introduce him, 





Crotchets in the Air; or, an (Un)Scientific 
Account of a Balloon Trip, in a Faniliay 
Letter to a Friend. By John Poole, Esq., 
author of “Paul Pry,” &c. 8vo. pp. 98, 
London, 1838. Colburn. 

Paut Pry in the sky, and without his um. 

brella, is a publication of promise. Peeping into 

the clouds, looking in at the little stars, seeing, 
en passant, what the gentle-man of the moon is 
about; peering into all the public houses under 
their signs in the zodiac to discover if the virgin 
has any thing to do with the twins, if the lion 
has been thrashed by Van Amburgh, or if the 
tradesmen are all right in the scales; and going 
far, far beyond what we people of the earth 
earthy could imagine, seemed to open an inter- 
minable field for the new speculations of our 
peripatetic philosopher. Unfortunately, his 
narrative reached us at a most inconvenient 
hour last week (Friday night, when we could 
not attend to it, and all the periodical press 
were sure to run riot on such a jeu d'esprit be- 
tween the last No. of the Lit. Gaz. and this); 
and the trip itself was, after all, only a Cockney 
one to Wanstead, hardly out of the sound of 

Bow bell. 

But is not the great Babylon subject enough 
for so observant a balloono-tourist ? truly it has 
been so: and this slight volume is a very amus- 


quiry had existed, which some knowledge of! ingone. Mr. Poole always writes in a pleasing 
these sciences could not have failed to produce, ' and polished vein, and a subcurrent of shrewd 
much cobalt would not have been thrown away | remark and caustic criticism runs through his 
upon the heaps of Doleoath and some other| most playful and facetious humours. Since 
mines; nor much bismuth, in Wheal Sparrow, ! ballooning, it is confessed, contributes nothing 
have been mistaken for cobalt; nor would the, to useful or scientific information, it is well, in 
roads have been mended with copper ore ; nor! an instance like this, to find that it can be made 
would the ponderous ore which contained | to contribute to the passing of an entertaining 
silver in Herland mine have been left to the| hour. We will, therefore, now accompany our 
chance which discovered its value. While | wronaut. After some introductory matter he 
in France and Germany there are national) thus describes one of the phenomena of a trip 





second, The great problem of the removal of 


institutions for the education of those intended 
to conduct the working of mines in the three 
important branches of science above alluded to, | 
and which are so intimately connected with | 
their occupation, in this country all is left to} 
accident ; and the rich gifts which nature has 
lavished upon us are, consequently, often ne- | 
glected.” 

True it is, that there have been great en-| 
gineers and miners whose education in early | 
life has been wholly neglected; there have, | 
however, been men of extraordinary talents, | 
and they have owed, in some cases, to those 
talents their elevation from the carpenter's 
bench to wealth and distinction. These talents 
have enabled them sometimes in after life, to 
achieve an excellent mathematical education, 
‘impelled by the want they have felt of it; in 
other cases they have been enabled (awkward, 
perhaps, but still safely) to dispense with ma- 
thematical knowledge in a degree, by the use of 
other men’s rules and methods, and in a certain 
class of works. There is not, however, one of | 
them who would not have felt his resources 
doubled by a scientific education, and who would 
not have admitted the fact. 

But this is not the class of men likely to be 
formed of the crowd of half-educated youths 
who now throng the offices of our engineers, and 
at whose hands the public is, perhaps, destined 
largely to suffer. Nothing can, in engineering, 








into the air: — 

“ And, then, the noiselessness, the perfect 
quiet, which I have before alluded to!  Itis 
the sublime of stillness. They who have not 
heard it—do not add this expression to your 
collection of bulls —they who have not heard 
it (for the ear is affected by it) can form no 
idea of it. In the stillest night, on the quietest 
spot on earth, some sound is occasionally hear, 
how soft or slight soever they be—the ripple of 
water, the buzzing of an insect, the fall of a 
leaf. But, up there, you might faney yourself 
living in an age antecedent to the creation ol 
sound. There might you indulge to the utter- 
most in the luxury of thought, reflection, medi- 
tation ; there revel in all the delights of ima- 
gination, wiih not the ruffling of a butterfly’s 
wing to put your fancies to flight. And, then, 
for a certain society of architects of which you 
and IT are members!—O Tom! such a place 
for building castles in the air!” 4 a 

Before proceeding we may just notice a little 
nodding on the part of our aérial Homer. He 
sets out by asserting that the balloon does not 
rise, but that the solid globe recedes from its 
but, forgetting this joke, he, by and by, - 
us twice, that the balloon rose heavily (p. 2 
and 28). Now we like consistency even in fm, 
and we equally object to the four turrets ol 
Julius Cxsar'’s White Tower being converted 
into a stand of cruets, and the soldiery being 
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yisible in their evolutions. It may be true, but 
we don’t think so; and stick up for proportions 
ina journey aloft. But we must not be critical 
even in jest; but treat our readers to some of 
Mr. Poole’s most characteristic and amusing 
hits. 

“ Sights (he exclaims), oh! such sights ! 
Gulliver not fabulous. Men and women six 
inches tall ; and in proportion as we rose, they 
diminished —.to five, four, three inches. I am 
glad I am down again, for I was imbibing a 
very contemptuous opinion of my species. I 
apprehend, however, this feeling is not peculiar 
to balloonists, but that it is common to very 
many who are placed but a little above their 
fellow-creatures ; the height ofa mere carriage- 
wheel will sometimes produce it. * 

“Then there was the * broad bosom of old 
Father Thames.’ Broad! I looked down 
upon itat its broadest, excluding with my half- 
dosed hand all other objects, and thought what 
a blockhead must be the architect of Waterloo” 
Bridge to have built nine arches for it when 
one would have spanned it! Presently I 
looked at the bridge and wondered how the 
architect could be so stupid as to build so small 
abridge for so wide a river! Had I been the 
architect, thought I, what a bridge you should 
have seen! It is astonishing, Tom, how wise 
we are, and how much better we understand 
things, even than they do whose business it is to 
understand them, when we see them imperfectly 
and at a distance! Since my return amongst 


you I have taken a nearer view of both bridge 
and river, and think the architect knows more 
about bridge-building than I gave him credit 
for.” 


The view of the Opera Honse suggests some 
qnaint observations, and throughout we dis- 
cover that theatrical affairs have much attrac- 
tion for the author, no matter how high he is 
soaring above them. 

“Tom (he says), I have an odd crotchet. I 
have long been trying to be ruined, and have 
not yet succeeded. Now, the first time you see 
advertised to be lessee’d ‘ that most desirable 
property,’ sach or such a theatre—but let it be 
alarge one, for I have no desire to be ruined 
by halves, that I promise you—engage it for 
me. I shall be prepared to stake the usual 
sam required upon the adventuré, namely, 
£00,000; nor would I haggle about an ad- 
ditional £0, or so. In consequence of my 
inexperience in management I may, the first 
season, be ruined for no more than three 
thousand, or four thousand pounds, and there- 
by be reduced to the necessity of taking nothing 
Wut a good house in town and setting up my 
cab. Next season IT may have the misfortune 
to be ruined to the tune of five thousand or six, 
and thus be inhumanly compelled to add to my 
miseries a snug box in the country and a caléche. 
On the third and fourth seasons, ruin increasing 
toa degree intolerable, I shall be rudely driven 
out of my snug box and forced to take refuge 
ia handsome villa, with nothing to console me 
for the inconveniences and sufferings attendant 
"pon my unhappy change of condition, but an 
additional equipage, a few more horses, and a 
——: Tom, I will be ruined.” 

Having alluded to the Tower, we will tran- 
scribe the whole passage, which, notwithstanding 
ur critique, is an uncommonly good one. 

And here we are over the ‘Tower. 
would Julius Cesar have said at seeing his 
W hite Tower, with its four turrets, converted 
Moa stand of eruets! And here we saw some 
ri red things placed all in a row : they moved 
ry hag way, then another ; now they formed 

» NOW a square, and so forth. At the 


What 


\should have the misfortune to come to a dis. 


| Pantheon Bazar you may see exactly a like 
| toy, which, by merely pulling a bit of string, is 
made to perform similar evolutions. I wonder 
whether it be an expensive toy—one of much 
value—for it is the toy by which, or, strictly 
speaking, with which, national disputes are 
settled. This may appear very absurd ; it is, 
nevertheless, true, and I'll tell you how the 
matter is managed, ‘T'om. Suppose two great 
nations squabbling together as to which has the 
best right to a little bit of barren rock, lately 
thrown up by some convulsion of nature, some- 
where in the Pacific Ocean ; which little bit of 
rock is of no use to either party, and to the pos- 
session of which neither has the smallest right in 
the world. Well; this being ‘a just quarrel, 
upon the issue of which depends the very exist- 
ence of this great nation,’ says one; and this 
being also a ‘just quarrel upon the issue of 
which depends the very existence of this great 
nation,’ says the other: instead of settling the 
dispute by a sincere appeal to reason, common 
sense, and the common principles of justice— 
for, mind you, they both, in the first instance, 
make believe to do so—instead of that, they set 
about knocking to pieces each other's toys, and 
the party whose toys, ‘by the aid of Divine 
Providence,’ hold out the longest, takes rightful 
possession of the little bit of rock, and enjoys 
the invaluable privilege of blowing a horn and 
shouting * Glorious victory !’ into the bargain. 
Now that is it exactly; and if ever you and I 


pute, we will each purchase one of those toys | 
at the Pantheon Bazar, and settle our mis- 
understanding in that very rational manner, 
Tom.” 


_ —— —_ — 


such a work, and we must evén be content 
with short poetical productions — two feeling 
and graceful things by Lady Nugent and Mrs. 
Fairlie. 
F ** Stancas. By the Lady Nugent. 
There is pity for the mariner, 
Who dares the boist'rous main; 
There is pity for the warrior, 
Who bleeds on battle-plain ! 
There is pity for the aged man, 
Outliving all he cherished ; 
There is pity for the youthful one, 
Who hath too early perished. 
Yet the mariner a vent’rous joy, 
In danger doth betide ; 
And glorious was the warrior's doom, 
Who for his country died. 
And the aged man hath had full share 
Of good things here below ; 
And the youthful dead was happiest !— 
No sorrow he did know. 
Ts there pity for the restless one, 
Cast on the rocks of Jife, 
Who hath warred with her heart's tenderness, 
In most unequal strife ? 
There is pity for most sufferers— 
For her, alas! there’s none ; 
She is scorn’d by all the world beside, 
Who hath been betrayed by one!” 


** Stanzas, By Mrs. Fairlie. 
Judge not from smiles that all beneath 
Is peace and joy: the bed of death 

Is sometimes decked with fragrant flowers, 
And oft hid in the fairest wreath 

Some envious worm the bud devours. 

The lip may wear a sunny smile 
Though the heart’s breaking all the while; 

And gems may sparkle on a breast 
Which nothing can of wo beguile, 

Robbed by harsh care, for aye, of rest. 
The eye may beam with brilliant light 
When ’tis disease that makes it bright ; 

The young cheek wears the freshest bloom 
(As red skies herald coming night) 

When it is destined for the tomb.” 





The description of the Greenwich Railway is 
rich. 

* On the opposite side of the river we saw a 
line of arches, nearly as large as those of a baga- 
telle-table, extending to the length of about 
three miles; and on it were several little) 
trunks, seemingly running away with each | 
other.” 

And with this we will conclude, for however | 
tempting this pleasantry is, it would not be fair 
to plunder more from a hundred pages. 


| 








The Keepsake, for 1839. Edited by F. M. | 


and Co.; Paris, Delloy and Co. | 
WE have already briefly ncticed the embellish- | 
ments and external appearance of this gay- | 


Reynolds. 8vo. pp. 272. London, Longman | __ 1, 


Lady Blessington’s remarks on Lord Byron’s 
writings at Rome, are interesting; and so is a 
sketch of Russian travelling, by Lady London- 
derry ; whilst, in the way of Tales, Mr. E, 


| Phipps, Mr. Grantley Berkeley, Mr. Bernal, 


Miss L. Sheridan, Lady C. St. Maur, Mrs. 
Shelley, Miss Camilla Toulmin, Lord Nugent 
(an anecdote of Nelson when young), Mr. E. 
Howard, Mr. J. A. St. John, and Mr. G. P. R. 
James, &c., fill up the measure of this indivi- 
dual portion of Mr. Heath's annual enterprise 
for a.D. 1839. What that enterprise is may 
appear a curiosity in art and literature, for his 
list announces no fewer than eight publications. 
the ‘Picturesque Annual; 2. the 
“ Keepsake ;” 3. ‘Gems of Beauty ;” 4. the 
“Book of Beauty; 5. ‘Children of the 
Nobility ;” 6. ‘ Beauty's Costume,” second 


looking volume, the patent binding of which is} series ;°7. the “ Belle of a Season ;” and 8 a 
entitled to great praise, for it opens sweetly and | « Book of the Passions.” —the price of small 
exposes what is good in the engravings MOSt| paper copies amounting to 102 10s., and of 
eligibly to view, as it suffers the text to be read |jayge paper to 19/. 8s. Gd. Pretty well for one 
in the easiest of manners. With regard to the | hand!!! 
said text we need hardly say much except giv- ; 2 
ing a sort of statistical table of the quality of | 

the contributors. Besides four plain ladies (by | The Gift, for 1839. Edited by Miss Leslie. 
plain we mean plain mistress or miss), whose} 8vo. pp. 324. Philadelphia, E. L. Carey, 
names are known in the literary circles, and| and A. Hart. London, Tilt. 

three plain gentlemen under similar circum-| Tnx third year of The Gift shews consider- 
stances ; and three or four of both sexes with |able improvement in American Annuals. Its 
whose preceding productions (if any) we external appearance is very neat — rich, yet 
are unacquainted, the usual proportion of verse |simple ; its internal. embellishments present 
and prose, sentiment and story, is furnished by |several excellent specimens of American art, 





one marchioness; one countess; one lady, a 
duke’s daughter ; one lady, a duke’s daughter- 
in-law ; one lady, a lord’s wile ; one marquess ; 
one viscount; three lords, various; three hon- 
ourables, also various, being the brothers of 
marquesses, or sons of earls, &c.; and one M.P. 
Assuredly this is a goodly list of rank and fash- 
ion to be enclosed in that red and gold binding, 
and make the inside worthy of the out. 
Unluckity for us all the prose papers are too 








long for the room we can allot for extract from 


both in painting and engraving; and in the 
literary portion of the work there is what we 
have always recommended —a fair proportion 
of articles connected with the country, and not 
made up of European imitations in the beaten 
track. Of some forty contributions in prose 
and verse, those by American writers are quite 
equal to the average of our best English 
Annuals; and though in this branch, as well 
as in some of the plates, there are medioctity 
and inferiority to be fouid—_why, it is exactly 
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the same in the publications with which we 
have just made the comparison. 

We will say nothing of the designs by 
Chalon, Parris,* &c., but direct attention to a 
very charming vignette by Sully (whose por- 
trait of our Queen we lately noticed), and two 
other subjects by the same, in a forcible and 
broad style of art. ‘Sunset among the Alps,” 
by T. Doughty, also merits notice, though not 
satisfactorily engraved. Of ‘‘ The Snare,” by 
J. G. Chapman, and “* The Farmer’s Boy,” by 
Shayer, we have to say that they are pretty 
and appropriate. 

Of the fair editor’s talents a brief note from 
her preface may afford some notion. 

** We have (she says) investigated the prefaces 
of more than twenty Annuals, English and Ame- 
rican, in the hope of finding some new ideas that, 
by the transposition of a few words, we might 
venture to pass off as our own; but the search 
has beenin vain. We could light on nothing 
that was not worn thread-bare, and incapable 
of being turned to account, even with the dis- 
guise of new trimming ; and, as this is but the 
third volume of 7'he Gift, it is rather too early 
to borrow from ourselves.” 

From the variety of poems and tales, we 
choose the annexed as even examples. 

** Uncle Abel and Little Edward. 
By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“ Were any of you born in New England, in 
the good old catechising, school-going, orderly 
times? If you were, you must remember my 
Uncle Abel, the most perpendicular, rectangu- 
lar, upright, downright good man, that ever 
laboured six days, and rested on the Sabbath. 
You remember his hard, weather-beaten coun- 
tenance, where every line seemed to be drawn 
with a pen of iron and the point of a dia- 
mond ; his considerate gray eyes, that moved 
over objects as if it were not best to be in a 
hurry about seeing ; the circumspect opening 
and shutting of his mouth; his down-sitting 
and up-rising ; all of which appeared to be 
performed with conviction aforethought ; ir 
short, the whole ordering of his life and con- 
versation, which was, according to the tenor of 
the military order, ‘to the right-about face, 
forward, march!’ Now, if you supposed from 
all this triangularism of exterior that this good 
man had nothing kindly within, you were 
much mistaken. You often find the greenest 
grass under a snow-drift ; and though my un- 
cle’s mind was not exactly of the flower-garden 
kind, still there was an abundance of whole. 
some and kindly vegetation there. It is true, 
he seldom laughed, and never joked — himself; 
but no man had a more serious and weighty 
conviction of what a good joke was in another ; 
and when some exceeding witticism was dis- 
pensed in his presence, you might see Uncle 
Abel’s face slowly relax into an expression of 
solemn satisfaction, and he would look at the 
author with a certain quiet wonder, as if it was 
astonishing how such a thing could ever come 
into a man’s head. Uncle Abel also had some 
relish for the fine arts, in proof whereof I might 
adduce the pleasure with which he gazed at 
the plates in his Family Bible, the likeness 
whereof I presume you never any of you saw: 
and he was also such an eminent musician, that 
he could go through the singing-book at a sit- 
ting, without the least fatigue, beating time 
like a windmill all the way. He had, too, a 
liberal hand —though his liberality was all by 
the rule of three and practice. He did to his 
neighbours exactly as he would be done by — 


"© Apropos. We “miss ‘this artist sorely in the London 
Annuals this year. His place has not been supplied in a 
manner to reconcile us to the loss,—E7. L. G. 





he loved some things in this world sincerely — 
he loved his God much, but honoured and 
feared him more ; he was exact with others, he 
was more exact with himself —and expected 
his God to be more exact still. Every thing in 
Uncle Abel’s house was in the same time, place, 
manner, and form, from year’s end to year’s 
end. There was old Master Bose, a dog after 
my uncle’s own heart, who always walked as 
if he were learning the multiplication-table. 
There was the old clock, for ever ticking in the 
kitchen corner, with a picture on its face of the 
sun, for ever setting behind a perpendicular 
row of poplars. There was the never-failing 
supply of red peppers and onions, hanging over 
the chimney. There were the yearly holly- 
hocks and morning-glories, blooming around 
the windows. ‘There was the ‘best room” 
with its sanded floor, and evergreen asparagus 
bushes, its cupboard with a glass door in 
one corner, and the stand with the great 
Bible and almanac on it, in the other. 
There was Aunt Betsey, who never looked 
any older, because she always looked as 
old as she could ; who always dried her catnip 
and wormwood the last of September, and began 
to clean house the Ist of May. In short, this 
was the land of continuance. Old Time never 
seemed to take it into his head to practise ei- 
ther addition, subtraction, or multiplication, on 
its sum total. This Aunt Betsey, aforenamed, 
was the neatest and most efficient piece of hu- 
man machinery that every operated in forty 
places at once. She was always every where, 
predominating over, and seeing to, every thing; 


and though my uncle had been twice married, | 


Aunt Betsey’s rule and authority had never 
been broken. She reigned over his wives when 
living, and reigned after them when dead, and 
so seemed likely to reign to the end of the 
chapter. But my uncle’s latest wife left Aunt 
Betsey a much less tractable subject than ever 
had before fallen to her lot. 


brighter, merrier little blossom never grew up 
on the verge of an avalanche. He had been 
committed to the nursing of his grandmamma, 
until he had arrived at the age of indiscretion, 
and then my old uncle’s heart yearned toward 
him, and he was sent for home. His introduc- 
tion into the family excited a terrible sensation. 
Never was there such a contemner of dignities, 
such a violator of all high places and sanctities, 
as this very Master Edward. It was all in vain 
to try to teach him decorum. He was the most 
outrageously merry little elf that ever shook a 
head of curls, and it was all the same to him, 
whether it was ‘ Sabba-day,’ or any other day. 
He laughed and froliced with every body, and 
every thing that came in his way, not even 
excepting his solemn old father; and when 
you saw him with his arms round the old man’s 
neck, and his bright blue eyes and blooming 
cheek pressing out by the bleak face of Uncle 
Abel, you almost fancied that you saw Spring 
caressing Winter. Uncle Abel’s metaphysics 
were sorely puzzled to bring this sparkling, 
dancing compound of spirit and matter into 
any reasonable shape, for he did mischief with 
an energy and perseverance that was truly 
astonishing. Once he scoured the floor with 
Aunt Betsey’s very Scotch snuff, and once he 
washed up the hearth with Uncle Abel's most 
immaculate clothes-brush, and once he spent 
half-an-hour in trying to make Bose wear his 
father’s spectacles. In short, there was no use, 
but the right one, to which he did not put 
every thing that came in his way. But Uncle 
Abel was most of all puzzled to know what to 
do with him on the Sabbath, for on that day 


Little Edward | 
was the child of my uncle’s old age, and a’ 





ouuneienaeaie ee 
Master Edward seemed to exert himself particu. 
larly to be entertaining. ‘Edward, Edward 
must not play Sunday,’ his father would say, 
and then Edward would shake his curls over his 
eyes,and walk out of the room as grave as the 
catechism, but the next moment you might 
see pussy scampering in all dismay through 
the ‘best room,’ with Edward at her heels, to 
the manifest discomposure of Aunt Betsey, and 
all others in authority. At last my uncle came 
to the conclusion that ‘it wasn’t in natur to 
teach him any better,’ and that ‘he would no 
more keep Sunday than the brook down the 
lot.” My poor uncle! he did not know what 
was the matter with his heart; but certain it 
was that he lost all faculty of scolding when 
little Edward was in the case, though he would 
stand rubbing his spectacles a quarter of an 
hour longer than common, when Aunt Betsey 
was detailing his witticisms and clever do- 
ings. But in process of time our hero com. 
passed his third year, and arrived at the dig. 
nity of going to school. He went illustri- 
ously through the spelling-book, and then at- 
tacked the catechism ; went from ‘ man’s chief 
end’ to ‘the commandments’ in a fortnight, 
and at last came home, inordinately merry, to 
tell his father he had got to‘ Amen.’ After 
this, he made a regular business of saying over 
the whole every Sunday evening, standing with 
his hands folded in front, and his checked 
apron smoothed down, occasionally giving a 
glance over his shoulder, to see whether pussy 
was attending. Being of a very benevolent 
turn of mind, he made several very commend- 
able efforts to teach Bose the catechism, in 
which he succeeded as well as could be ex- 
pected. In short, without further detail, Master 
Edward bade fair to be a literary wonder. But, 
alas! for poor little Edward, his merry dance 
was soon over. A day came, when he sickened. 
Aunt Betsey tried her whole herbarium, but in 
vain; he grew rapidly worse and worse. His 
father sickened in heart, but said nothing; he 
only stayed by his bedside day and night, try- 
ing all means to save with affecting pertinacity. 
* Can’t you think of any thing more, doctor?’ 
said he to the physician, when every thing had 
been tried in vain. ‘Nothing,’ answered the 
physician. A slight convulsion passed over my 
uncle’s face. ‘Then the Lord’s will be done! 
said he. Just at that moment a ray of the set- 
ting sun pierced the checked curtains, and 
gleamed like an angel’s smile across the face of 
the little sufferer. He awoke from disturbed 
sleep. ‘Oh, dear! oh, I am so sick!’ He 
gasped feebly. His father raised him in his 
arms; he breathed easier, and looked up with 
a grateful smile. Just then his old playmate, 
the cat, crossed the floor. ‘ There goes pussy, 
said he: ‘oh, dear, I shall never play with 
pussy any more.’ At that moment a deadly 
change passed over his face, he looked up to his 
father with an imploring expression, and put 
out his hands. There was one moment of 
agony, and then the sweet features all settled 
with a smile of peace, and ‘ mortality was swal- 
lowed up of life? My uncle laid him down, 
and looked one moment at his beautiful face; 
it was too much for his principles, too much 
for his pride, and ‘ he lifted up his voice and 
wept.” The next morning was the Sabbath, 
the funeral day, and it rose ‘ with breath all 
incense, and with cheek all bloom.’ Uncle 
Abel was as calm and collected as ever; but 
in his face there was a sorrow-stricken €%- 
pression that could not be mistaken. I re- 
member him at family prayers bending over ” 
great Bible, and beginning the psalm, ‘ Lord, 
thou hast been our dwelling-place in all gene 
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rations.” Apparently he was touched by the 
melancholy splendour of the poetry; for after 
reading a few verses he stopped. There was a 
dead silence, interrupted only by the tick of the 
cock. He cleared his voice repeatedly and 
tried to go on, but in vain. He closed the 
book and knelt to prayer. The energy of sor- 
row broke through his usual formal reverence, 
and his language flowed forth with a deep and 
sorrowful pathos, which I have never forgotten. 
The God so much reverenced, so much feared, 
seemed to draw near to him as a friend and 
comforter, to be his refuge and strength, ‘a 
very present help in time of trouble.’ My 
uncle arose, and I saw him walk toward the 
room of the departed one. I followed and stood 
with him over the dead. He uncovered his 
face. It was set with the seal of death, but oh, 
how surpassingly lovely was the impression ! 
The brilliancy of life was gone, but the face 
was touched with the mysterious triumphant 
irightness which seems like the dawning of 
heaven. My uncle looked long and steadily. 
He felt the beauty of what he gazed on; his 
heart was softened, but he had no words for his 
feelings. He left the room unconsciously, and 
stood in the front door. The bells were ring- 
ing for church; the morning was bright, the 
birds were singing merrily, and the little pet 
squirrel of little Edward was frolicing about 
the door. My uncle watched him as he ran, 
first up one tree and then another, and then 
over the fence, whisking his brush and chatter- 
ing just as if nothing was the matter. With a 
deep sigh Uncle Abel broke forth,—‘* How 
happy that cretur is! well, the Lord’s will be 
done!’ That day the dust was committed to 
dust amid the lamentations of all who had 
known little Edward. Years have passed 
since then, and my uncle has long been ga- 
thered to his fathers, but his just and upright 
spirit has entered the liberty of the sons of God. 
Yes, the good man may have opinions which 
the philosophical scorn, weaknesses at which 
the thoughtless smile, but death shall change 
him into all that is enlightened, wise, and 
refined. ‘He shall shine as the brightness 


mention of individuals now acting the most dis- 
tinguished parts in the affairs which agitate the 
country, is of considerable importance, and we 
only wish there were more of the same matter, 
and brought down, and applied to, the present 
period. We shall direct our extracts to some of 
the points connected therewith ; but begin with 
the lively description of portion of a public 
exhibition at one of the grand ceremonies before 
the old Shalrat Tehran. 

“* The signal was at length given; down 
squatted the minstrels ; a clash and a yell burst 
from their instruments; forward sprang the 
dancers with a bound and a tumble; the crowd 
awoke from the spell which had bound it for a 
while, and all was buzz and eager curiosity. 
The show commenced in earnest. Above the 
line of nassekchees rose several poles, with tight 
and slack ropes stretched from one to the other ; 
and in a moment were seen sitting on these 
rope-dancers, some of whom began to walk along 
the uncertain footing with their balancing poles, 
others to swarm up the poles, on the top of which 
they twisted and writhed like apes; others, 
again, caught at the cross-poles, and turned in 
and out, over their arms and through them, 
playing all the tricks and antics of the most 
supple monkey or bear. Close to the gate came 
two fellows who balanced brass basins on long 
sticks, giving them a spinning twist, and adding 
joints to the stick until they rose to a great 
height. Then came two men dressed like huge 
| birds, with long necks and beaks, which they 
| flourished and twisted about in a very ludicrous 
| way, picking their feathers and pluming them. 
' selves after the manner of birds. It was a poor 
jexhibition ; and that of a man in armour, who 
| rose to an enormous height by means of adding 
joints to the pole which elevated his head, under 

his painted mail-shirt, was still poorer ; indeed, | 
, the furious wind alone would have defeated the } 
| efforts of a more clever exhibitor. Then came 
a very stupid and indecent pantomime, consist- 
| ing of an old man and two old women, strangely 
masked —very miserable editions of our clown 








) and pantaloon. This, again, was followed by 


as vile an imitation of Punch and Judy, with 


Ss 
they did not practise or assume. The perform- 
ance of the rope-dancers, too, was excellent, 
particularly that of the man who swarmed [7] up 
the pole. He lay on the top, back, and belly 
clung to it by the mere twisting of his feet; 
recovered himself to an upright posture from 
hanging thus head downmost; went through 
between his own arms while grasping the top ; 
performed the sword exercise while holding on 
only by grasp of leg and thigh; fired and loaded 
agun, &c. The slack-rope dancers were not a 
whit behind in their feats. Last of all came the 
pehlewans, who wrestled before his majesty, 
and, as you may believe, in their best style : nor 
were some accidents, I believe, wanting to in- 
terest those who take delight in such things, for 
there were some tough matches and fearful 
falls ; but you would not relish a minute account 
of these, and I have already described to you 
this most exquisite of spectacles. With the 
performances of these, the sports of the day ter. 
minated. His majesty, who sat with great and 
praiseworthy patience, doling out pieces of coin 
to those who performed well, at length retired, 
and we all followed his example.” 

Preparing for his own final ezi¢ from the stage 
of life after all its wrestlings and tumblings, the 
monarch had employed a learned Moonshee, of 
prodigious skill in Persian composition, to frame 
an inscription for his majesty’s tomb. The 
account is curious. 

“Tt was (the author tells us) prepared, we 
found, by order of the shah himself, and is to be 
in prose, consisting of a number of words, equi- 
valent to five hundred couplets, written in the 
first person, as if spoken by his majesty of him- 
self, and will contain an epitome of his life and 
reign, in the form of an autobiography. This 
mode of writing in the first person the Meerza 
seemed to consider as something quite original 
and admirable, and, I believe, was not over. 
pleased when Macneil told him that the same 
had been done, as was said, by Kai Khosroo, 
and the inscription had been preserved in a 
Greek translation, but that it did not occupy 
five couplets. He replied by quoting some 
Arabic verses, the meaning of which was, that 


of the firmament, and as the stars for ever and other despicable buffooneries, equally deficient |a noble theme made a poet speak nobly ; but 


ever,’ ” 
** Seventeen,.—By Mrs. C. Gilman. 

In childhood, when my girlish eye 
_tilanced over life’s unfaded green, 
Thoughts undefined, and sweet, and new, 

Would blend with thee, sweet seventeen. 
Restrained at twelve by matron care, 
My walks prescribed, my movements seen, 
How bright the sun, how free the air, 
Seem’d circling over bright seventeen. 
Thirteen arrived, but still my book, 
_ My dress, were watch’d with aspect keen; 
Scarce on a novel might I look, 
And balls — must wait for seventeen. 
Fourteen allowed the evening walk, 
Where friendship’s eye illumed the scene, 
z he long, romantic bosom-talk, 
That talk which glanced at seventeen. 
The next revolving circle brought 
A quicker pulse, yet graver mien ; 
Tread, I practised, studied, thought, 
For what? ‘To stop at seventeen. 
Sixteen arrived, that prone bn 
When youthful hearts like buds are seen, 
eady to ope, when first appear 
The genial rays of seventeen. 
They came—have pass’d—think not, fair maids, 
My hand shall draw that magic screen ; 
But this I urge, fill well your heads, 
And guard your hearts for seventeen.” 


Altogether, The Gift is highly ereditable to 
the Transatlantic press. 


Mr. Baillie Fraser’s Tatar Journey. 
T [Second notice. ] 
HE second volume of this work relates the 
ranged: various travel in Persia, and is, like the 
tst, full of personal adventure. What it does 





jin wit, humour, gnd decency. During the 
{whole of this time the dancers were dancing, 
|and the musicians tearing away on their instru- 
|ments; and certainly the tumbling performed 
by the dancers was the thing of all others best 
| of its kind, had there not been too much of it. 
| There were four boys, I think, and a little 
| creature scarcely seven years old, as it appeared 
|to us; and they not only danced, but tumbled 
and twisted their figures into every shape that 
| suppleness of imagination could teach to supple- 
ness of joint and muscle. They performed what 
is called the ‘ scorpion,’ in India,—that is, lay 
on their bellies on the ground, and bent up back 
and legs till their heels touched their head, and 
every joint of the back in succession downwards, 
like a scorpion flourishing its tail: they leaned 
backwards on their hands, bending their bodies 
| till their faces were on the ground, or looking 
through between their legs, and in this manner 
they tumbled and twisted about like balls ; they 
twisted themselves like ball and socket, from the 
small of their back upwards, and in this way 
performed sundry tumbles and somersets. Then 
they would stand upon their hands, feet in air, 
and kiss the ground; or, crossing their legs, 
roll about the platform one after another. Then, 
again, they would go in pairs, wreathing them- 
selves together into a grotesque ball, and tumble 
over and over as if with an involuntary impulse. 
In short, there was scarcely a conceivable leap, 








attitude, contortion, prank, or posture, which 


that he who could ennoble an ordinary or vulgar 
theme was the most skilful and exalted of poets ; 
in the one case he borrowed nobility—in the 
other he conferred it. You can have no idea of 
the delight which such conversations and dis- 
cussions, and actual dissertations, on the most 
trifling matters of style and composition, give 
the Persians ; but I am wrong in saying so ; 
both you and I have witnessed as much learned 
trifling in countries that pretend to high literary 
advancement, as ever took place in a Persian 
mujlis.”’ 

The following is also curious : 

“* Independently of the positive illness of the 
Shah, there is, it appears, another cause for this 
alarm. There is a prediction, which has met 
with general credence, that he will not outlive 
this month. It was uttered originally, they say, 
by a famous astrologer, and confirmed by a seyed 
of great sanctity, who had derived his informa- 
tion from another source. A further confirma. 
tion is to be found in a dream which the shah 
himself mentioned many years ago as having 
had. He dreamed that a man brought him a 
sword, or a suit of armour, to buy which his 
majesty bargained until he at length reduced the 
price of sixty tomauns, originally demanded, to 
forty. ‘The man gave the armour, but told the 
shah that he had just shortened his own reign 
by so much as he had reduced the price, for that 
he should reign a year for every tomaun he had 
given, This is the fortieth year of his majesty’s 
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reign, 60 that the coincidence is alarming. Mac- 
neil says that Hassan Allee Meerza told him the 
month ia which the prince royal, Abbas Meerza, 
would dig, loug before his decease, and he did 
actually die ia the month so predicted; and he 
added, that the shah would not outlive the 
preset new year, namely, 1250 of the Hejira. 
These are singular coincidences. It appears that 
jis majesty, whether he knows of and believes 
in these predictions or not, keeps a firm coun- 
tenasce and expresses no apprehension,” 

From Tehran, Mr. Fraser proceeded for 
Kosasan, and in the course of various routes, 
which cirewmstances forced him to pursue, draws 
many pictures of Persian manners, and narrates 
many incidents which attended his efforts dur- 
ing four months, till at length he safely re- 
turaed from all his weary toils and dangers, and 
rejoined the British embassy at Tabreez. His 
account of the heir to the throne is unquestion- 
ably the most interesting quotation we can select 
from this part of the work. 

‘The camp of the prince and his minister 
ecoupied a small plain near the village of Muz- 
zinoon, but we passed it by and applied for a 
lodging to Mahomed Khan, governor of the 
place, whe accommodated us to the best of his 
ability, a matter not very easy in a small village 
overrun with military. Having learned that it 
was the prince’s intention to march westward 
in the morning, I lost no time in transmitting 
my letters to his highness and the minister ; 
and the xesult was an audience in the evening 
with the first, and a long interview afterwards 
with the Jatter. Prince Mahomed Meerza, 
eldest son of the Jate prince royal, is, as I think 
I have told you, the worthiest of all the numer- 
ous descendants of Futeh Allee Shah, particu- 
larly in point of morals and private character. 
He is religious and conscientious in the discharge 


of his duties, unstained by many of the grosser 
Persian vices, and disposed to justice and good 


government, In talent, his claims may not be 
very high ; but there are few of his family, now 
living, who much surpass him iu natural abili- 
ties, while in military affairs he bids fair for 


more than once forced to put his highness to | particularly in the latter, than to witness the 
the trouble of repeating his words, He inquired | simplicity with which business is despatched in 
much about the members both of the late and of | the office or the tent of a Persian minister. Jy 
the present administration in England, particu- | India, a number of large-sized rooms are seen 
larly about the Duke of Wellington, and what | opening into each other, all filled with natives 
he was doing; of the powers of Europe, how | or Europeans, with their noses at their desks 
they stood with each other ; of the war in Por. | writing away as if for dear life, among a most 
tugal and Spain. He praised the province of imposing mass of books, and papers, and official 
Khorasan ; entered into a sort of discussion |forms. Here, you enter a court, at the further 
regarding its superiority to Azerbijan and Irak, | end of which are several rooms, the large win. 
which I rather questioned; and, in short, he|dows of which open on the area. Before one 
did what a prince so placed might do to support | of these, the least in all probability, you may see 
a conversation which paucity of subject on the | some ten to twelve servants in attendance, with 
one hand, and deference, combined with a lack |a number of people who have come upon busi. 
of facility in expression on the other, tended to|ness. At the window above sits an old man 
render heavy. At last, darkness having closed, wrapped up in a shawl cloak, and his head 
in, the hour of prayer came to his relief, and he | covered with a black lamb-skin cap ; before him, 
dismissed me, saying, that he must retire to his | seated on their heels, may be two, or, perhaps, 
devotions. He had very little state ; was | three secretaries, either writing, to the minis. 
plainly dressed ; seated in as plain a tent; sur- | ter’s dictation, on bits of paper held in one hand 
rounded, as is the custom with all of the royal and supported on one knee, or holding in their 
family, with red serperdahs, or screens, that | hands bundles of papers neatly done up, which 
had evidently seen no small length of service. | await his hearing and approval. Around the 
When I entered, he was writing ; and on one |room, with their backs to the wall, and upon 
side lay an English writing-case of Russian | the numuds or felt carpets which border it, are 
leather ; ou the other was a book, I believe the | seated more or fewer persons, arrived on visits 
Koraun.” | of ceremony or business, each placed according 

The character of his chief adviser is hardly, | to his rank. ‘Che minister addresses these ov- 
if at all, less interesting. jcasionally, and at other times listens to his 

* Meerza Abool-Caussim, son of the late | secretaries, who read letters that have arrived, 
Meerza Buzoorg, and prime minister to Abbas replies to which he dictates, or those replies 
Meerza, one of the most eminent nobles of the} which have been written in compliance with 
kingdom, is a person whose heavy, gross-look- !his orders. ‘These, when approved, are con- 
ing appearance gives small promise of talent ; | firmed by receiving his seal, which he takes from 
| nor does the talent which he does really possess |a little bag, generally kept in a side-pocket 
beam forth in his peculiar, prominent, yet half-| under the arm, and tosses to the writer, who 
closed eye ; for he is so short-sighted that he can- | performs the operation at once in his presence 
not read a letter unless it touches his nose, nor can |—a far simpler business than the confirmation 
he distinguish one person from another at two|of an official document at home. It would 
yards’ distance. But, according to general re- , amuse a European statesman to hear the hete- 
port, it is no less a fact that his wits are as acute | rogeneous details, the odds and ends of business, 
as his sight is indifferent; and though the) great and small, that come before a minister on 
abilities of his father were allowed to be first- | such occasions; and all receive more or less 


rate, they are said to be surpassed by those of 
the son. After the Ameen-u-dowlut, this mi- 
nister holds the first rank of any subject in 
Persia, and has purposely been nH by the 


competence at least. ‘Take him for all in all, as 
& prince and a kajar, he is a rarity in Persia; } shah in superintendence, under his own son and 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that the king may | then under his grandson, of the most important 
condirm the expectations already entertained by | government and duties in the kingdom. The 
appointing Mahomed Meerza to be his successor | Kaymookam is a true Persian diplomatist, acute 
in the throne. In appearance, the prince has} and wily, far-looking; but, judging of others 
less to recommend him than many others of his | by himself, he not unfrequently over-shoots the 
very handsome race. He is stout —rather too | mark in finesse, and finds himself outwitted by 
much so; hisfeaturesapproaching coarseness, but | the greater simplicity of another. By the death 
well provided with thatmarking family attribute, | of his late master, the prince royal, aud a chain 
the heard. He speaks thick, and, as one might | of political events consequent upon that occa- 





| attention too. At one moment an affair ofa 
few tomauns, the arrears of some poor village, 
| or its claim for deductions or immunity, comes 
ito be debated; in the next you may hear the 
| returns of a whole district or province treated 
i with as little ceremony. Next may come the 
| despatch of a gholaum, and the details of how 
| he is to be mounted and provided for his journey, 
land then the arrangement of soorsaut and pro- 
| vision for the march of a division of the royal 
army. I have been more than once myself in 
|the prime minister’s apartment while he was 
| transacting business, and the hour of prayer 
larrived. He left his seat, loosened the sleeves 


be apt to think, somewhat affectedly ; but his! sion, he has been placed in circumstances of | of his dress, laid aside all gold or silver articles, 
tone is pleasaut, and I, at least, found him! peculiar difficulty, from which it is yet to be and dagger if he had one, called for the aftaulch, 


gracious and smiling in his manner, void of all 
that blustering assumption of greatness which is 
so offensive in many of the royal family. I 
believe, indeed, it is the prince’s nature to be 
gracious; but at this particular time it was his 
interest te conciliate the English ; and though 
I carefwly avoided and disclaimed all preten- 
sieus to an,oflicial character, his knowledge that 
I had brought out despatches to the envoy, and 
was soon to return to England, rendered him 
naturally desirous to shew me favour. Receiv- 
ing me at all, indeed, under all circumstances, 
after a fatiguing march, with the business of 
the succecding day to arrange, and a march of 
tweaty.eight miles in prospect for the morning, 
was a steong proof of his good-will. The 
audience was unusually long, although, as the 
phince entered on no topics of business, the sub- 
jects of interest were limited ; and, in fact, his 
rapid manaer of utterance rendered it rather 
didtionkt dor a stranger to follow bim ; and I was 


‘ing for orders. Nothing can be more striking | to hear the variety of petty details 


; Seen how he will extricate himself. A know- | or water-ewer, and washed himself; took out 


‘ledge of the state of parties, and the general! his mohur, or little pat of kerbelah clay, on 


feeling of men towards his new master and| which they press their foreheads when pro- 
| himself at the court of Tehran, whither he was | strating themselves, and went through his pray- 
now proceeding, was therefore of the utmost | ers with all proper emphasis and action. This 
importance to him; and as he had reason to{ process by no means interrupted business ; the 
believe me acquainted with these, he was dis-| secretaries got out of his way and went on 
| posed, as you may imagine, to give mea very | writing, and he, between whiles, continued dic- 
favourable reception.” | tating to them, or cast his eye over a paper 0 
His ministerial avocations are strange enough. | account which they handed to him, or listened 
‘¢ The lodging of the minister was in a small | to the story of sonie one whom he beckoned t, 
oblong tent, which, in Bengal, they call a) or called to the window for that purpose. The 
routce ; his large teat having been struck to be | simplicity and absence of show or form in these 
| sent on in advance. When I was announced, | matters among the Persians is the more singt 
|e came to the door without ceremony, andj lar, as it seems altogether opposed to their 
pulled me in by the hand. ‘There was none} really uncandid and artificial character, — 
there but a secretary or two, aud two or three | perhaps it is not unworthy of imitation. “4 
persons like gholaums, who seemed to be wait- | to return to the Kaymookam. I ee 
with 
He hal 
rch for 





to those who have been accustomed to the im-|he suffered himself to be pestered. 
posing details of office in England or in India, | given out the order of the morning's ma 
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the army, which, independent of the prince’s | furosh, and, in the meantime, I got up with] this manner, and had concealed himself behind 
attendants and his own, consisted ofa regiment }my one eye out, called for a calleeoon and|a rock, towards which his horsemen were driv- 
of the Russian guards and six guns, together | smoked it, and then held up my left eye to the|ing the deer, when a poor villager, who had 
with a detachment of horse—and his com-|new fellow, begging him to give me as little| gone out to the sahra to gather fuel, and who 
mands were as clear as if he had been adjutant- | pain as possible. But he was as bad or as ill-| had fallen asleep beside his load, aroused by the 
general all his life—when in came a host of | disposed towards me as his companion, for the| noise and outcry of the hunters, started up in 
fellows, one telling him that his yamboo was | whole affair took up three hours, and there| amazement and frightened away the game. Up 
lame, and that he could get no other; a second | was I sitting up and smoking, with the blood sprang the khan in a passion, and, without 
wanting to know where he was to get money | running down over my beard to the skirts of more ado, ordered the man to be bound on his 
for corn and straw; a third wanting camels to} my garments. After all was done,’ he went | load, and the load to be set on fire, and there 
carry a tent; a fourtha saddle, &c. &c., to all | on, ‘they took me away, and sent surgeons to | they held him till he was burned todeath. On 
of whom some reply was given after due con- me, who applied something to my wounds. I | another occasion, when in the bath, his bath- 
sideration of the case; and then in came! would, at that time, have thanked any man to /ing attendant, or barber, took the opportunity 
his meerachor, or chief of the stable, to; put me to death; but I have changed my mind to dilate to the khan upon the straitened state 
give an account of his excellency’s horses, |since, and am now content to live as long of his circumstances, and to complain sadly of 
—which was lame, which was galled;|as it pleased God for me to do so. I have his large family, for whom he was at the great- 
which was in training, which was not;) already lived to witness retribution on most est loss to provide. ‘How many have you ?’ 
which were fit for use, which would be so by | of my enemies, for of twelve who were most inquired the khan. * Nine or ten,’ whined the 
and by ; and there they went over the whole of | active on that occasion, only one survives; the barber. ‘ Well, bring them to me when I leave 
his excellency’s stud. Next came a whole host | rest have all suffered violent deaths. Ibrahim | the bath, and I will see whether I cannot pro- 
of complainants; one had his little crop cut; Khan was taken by Rezakoolee Khan, and {vide for some of them,’ said the khan. Away 
for horse-meat by the prince’s gholaums, an-jslain by him at Khabooshan; and Arkoun| went the barber, overjoyed at what he doubted 
other his horse carried off and himself well| Meerza got sent to hell by a musket-bullet at | not was a grand stroke of good fortune: but it 
beaten by some sowdrs; a third had his wife} Kermaun; while I, a poor blind wretch, still | so happened that, with the view of exaggerat- 
aud family insulted, and his own ears threat-| exist. God is great! The late Naib-ul-sul- ing his distress, and further moving the khan’s 
ened. I was astonished to observe the imper-|tunut shewed me favour, and gave me back compassion, he had overstated the number of 
turbable attention, if not good-humour, with} part of my land and villages; but my cousin, | his progeny ; so, to make up the tale, he bors 
which this beset minister listened to all these; Gholaum Allee Khan, is governor in my room, | rowed from his relatives a sufficient number, 
interminable details, and could not help express. | and will not let me cultivate my ground, so it and carried them, as well as his own, to wait 
ing my surprise that he, who had the business | is of no use to me. Four out of five of my bro- jupon the khan. ‘ Barikilla !’ said the khan, 


of the state upon his shoulders, should permit 
himself to be perplexed by the trifling and teas- 
ing annoyances of others, and the petty affairs 
of the camp. ‘Ay, ay,’ was his only reply, 
with arneful shake of the head; ‘ these little 
things are far more bitter that the big ones.’ ” 

These ministers, officers, khans, &c., seem 
to have but a very uncertain tenure even of 
their troublesome charges, and when they fall 
into disgrace their fate is miserable. Here is 
an instance of one Koolee Khan: — 

“He was brought to Subzawar, where he 
was thrown into prison, and the prince threat- 
ened to put him to death. His sister, the 
prince’s wife, hearing of this event, interceded 
for his life; and her request was so strongly 
supported by the other women, that the prince 
promised to spare his life; they never thought 
of mutilation, and knew not of the act till too 
late to petition against it. The poor man’s 
own story was more painfully particular. ‘ The 
prince and Ibraham Khan,’ said he, ‘had been 
drinking together till they knew not what they 
did, and I was brought before them from the 
bourje (tower) where I had been confined. 
They had already taken all they could find of 
my property, amounting to about four thou- 
sand tomauns; and when I besought them to 
abandon their intention of blinding me, or to 
put me to death at once, the prince said that if 
I could produce another one thousand tomauns 
he would forgive me. My friends brought 
money and goods to the amount ; but Ibraham 

han, who was my bitter enemy, would not 
hear of my being pardoned, and threatened to 
abandon the service of the prince if he let me 
§. So they took me out into the court before 
the stables, and brought a drunken fellow, who 
kuew nothing of his business, to cut out my 
eyes. The fellow sat down upon my breast, 
and, taking out a knife big enough to kill a 
cow, began to cut my right eye to pieces, but 
still he could not get it out.’ There are two 
veins (rey) or sinews to the eye, one here and 
the other here,’ continued the poor creature, 
pointing out the spots he meant in his eyeless 
face, ‘and if these are cut, the eye will come 
out almost of itself; but the fellow knew no- 
thing about that, and went on mangling me at 
4 terrible rate. At last they called for another 


thers were caught by Arkoun Meerza, who put | casting his eye upon the children, ‘ you have 
out one of the eyes of each, and took away all} done well. Are these all?’ ‘ AU), protector of 
they had; and the fifth, made a beggar like! the poor,’ responded the shaver. ‘ Very well,’ 
myself, escaped. Prince Mahomed Meerza said the khan, and beckoning to an agent of 
pitied me, and, after inquiring into my case, | the Toorkomans, who was by, coolly sold the 
ordered a yearly pension of fifty tomauns of| whole lot to him before the poor man’s eyes. 
money, and thirty khurwars of grain to be| The real parents, as well as the barber 
made out for me, and he issued a runckum to | himself, were too much thunderstruck at first 
that purpose; but, though I besieged the minis-| to speak or move, but when the Toorkoman 
ter for a long time, it was only just as he was| merchant began to lead their little ones away, 
mounting for the march this morning that I) they awoke from their trance and the truth 
got it from his secretary. I could not read it,,came out. ‘These are our children!’ cried 
of course, nor get any one else to do so for me they: ‘dust on our heads! they are ours, 
me until they were gone; and now I find it is| Give us them back!’ ‘ No, no!’ said the khan, 
only made out for fifteen tomauns and six khur. | ‘ that’s nonsense ; they are the barber's, they 
wars of grain. It is rank robbery, no doubt, | are all the barber's: he is happy, no doubt, 
but what can I do ?’” | poor man, to be so well rid of them.’ 

We shall not accompany our countryman to} [Tobe continued. ] _ 
Mushed ; but, in his notice of another khan, | ———— 
exhibit another sketch of Persian power. 

*“*OF Mahomed Khan Karawee [ have been 
assured, on the best authority, that he is one of| A Love impression on a fair lady of Paragtiay, 
the most polite and best bred gentlemen pos-| aged eighty-four, is one of the Gil Blas pic- 
sible ; gifted with the highest and most varied | tures for which we have given our authors 
powers of conversation ; particularly well versed | credit ; but we must leave her, and descend the 
in Persian literature, as well as in the Koran | Paraguay with the departing Narcissus. 





Robertsons’ Letters on Paraguay. 
(Fourth notice.) 


—a knowledge which he fails not to turn to! 


account on all available occasions. So persua- 
sive and insinuating is he said to be in his ad- 
dress, that he rarely fails in attaining his 
ends by dint of eloquence and impressive ap- 
peals ; yet this peculiar mildness and fascinat- 
ing softness of manner serves but as a veil to 
the most unprincipled perfidy and treachery. 
He is said to be the most wantonly cruel and 
capricious villain alive. There is not the small- 
est dependence to be placed on his word, and it 
was his well-known constant practice to invite 
guests, receive them with hospitality and kind- 
ness, dismiss them with favour, and yet to send 
forth a party to waylay and plunder them. Of 
this there are many instances, but 1 heard none 
particularly worth relating. Of his fiendish 
and wanton cruelty the following two traits 
may suffice. ‘There is a particular mode of 
hunting practised in Persia, in which antelopes, 
or stags, being found, are driven towards a per- 
son who lies concealed, and who thus has an 
opportunity of getting a shot at them. Maho- 





med Khan one day had gone forth to hunt in 


* The commander of my ship was a native of 
Old Spain, of the name of Borda, and therefore 
not considered the best person to be employed 


jin the conducting of an expedition, of which his 


own countrymen were the only enemies to be 
feared. But I took him on this very account, 
He had once been engaged while on a smuggling 
expedition, in a rencontre with them ; and hav- 
ing received, as well an indelible wound in the 
face, as earned the reputation of being an inve- 
terate enemy never to be spared or forgiven, I 
knew that in any case of emergency he would 
fight with the desperation of a man who had no 
hope but in his own prowess. I had a crew of 
fifteen athletic Paraguayaus, under the control 
vf an old Paraguayan pilot, cunning, sagacious, 
and full of foresight. But the most conspicuous 
and interesting part of my equipment was a 
beautiful canoe of thirty feet long, scooped ont 
of the trunk of the lepacho-tree. It was one 
single and magnificent hollow piece of timber ; 
and, when seated upon the water, had all the 
grace and lightness of a Cleopatra’s barge. In 
this canoe stood eight Payagua Indians, tall, 
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muscular, erect, and uncontrolled in their manly 
motions by aught but a girdle round their 
waists. They were under the control of a 
cacique, who sat at once as steersman and pilot 
and as they simultaneously dipped their paddles, 
seven feet long, into the water, alternately bend- 
ing and rising at each stroke, they looked like 
so many athletes, overcoming every obstacle 
before them, and pushing their skiff with irre. 
sistible rapidity over the waters. It was a mag- 
nificent sight to see them gliding down the 
current at the rate of fifteen miles an hour ; 
and bearing up against it at the rate of ten. 
Every muscle was discernible in powerful opera- 
tion; every feature of their faces was lit up 
with the alacrity of home-felt enjoyment on 
their own proper element. They were each 
armed with a bow, which I could never bend ; 
and rude arrows tipped with iron, and dipped 
in poison, six feet long. Each man had, more- 
over, a long rod; and to the end of it was 
attached a net, in which he deposited his game, 
whether fish or fowl. They were noble fellows, 
and more than realised to me all I had ever 
read or heard of the freedom and grace of action, 
and of the muscular powers of the swarthy In- 
dian. What I most admired was their complete 
subordination to their chief or cacique. He and 
I were seated under a little awning in the stern 
of the canoe. He scarcely ever spoke. Ilis 
look—the motion of his hand—the vociferation 
of ‘ha! ha! ala! ala!’ were sufficient to pro- 
cure an instant compliance with the most secret 
desires of his heart. Did a dorado or large gold- 
fish come in sight, the pilot was the first to 
announce its approach to the crew; and in an 
instant an arrow was let fly, attached by a cord 
to the shooter’s hand. By this cord the golden 
prize was drawn into the canoe. In the same 
way, when we landed, every beast of the forest, 
and every bird of the wood, at which they took 
aim became the prey of those dexterous bowmen. 
Often have I seen a pheasant perched among 
the thick boughs of a tree struck to the heart 
by one of their arrows; and often was the 
javalie, or wild boar of the woods, laid pro- 
strate by their unerring aim. 1 have sailed in 
English barges; I have been rowed by the 
crack crews of the cutters of a man-of-war ; 
but never did I see such a crew as that of Paya. 
guais and their cacique, by which I now was 
paddled in my splendid canoe down the placid 
waters of the Paraguay.” 

The historical account of the Jesuits is 
singularly curious. Their capital amounting 
to above 54 millions of our money, in the 
Misiones alone, and we are told: — 

‘“« Every year was adding new proselytes to 
their sect, aud fresh adherents to their party : 
so that what by their wealth, their religious 
and political sway, and their growing interest 
with private individuals, the measure of the 
expulsion of the followers of Loyola, if at 
first it appear to have been harsh, will 
not perhaps be found, upon reflection, to 
have been either uncalled for, or premature. 
There are still some lingering adherents 
and partisans of theirs in Paraguay ; and these 
are looking for the advent of the padres, as 
the Jews for that of the Messiah. - ° 

**In prominent connexion with the difficul- 
ties opposed to the establishment of the first 
Jesuits who landed in South America, were 
the hostile and ferocious inroads made upon 
their infant colonies by the Portuguese set- 
tlers in the province of St. Paul, of which 
the capital bears the same name. The 
foundation of this town was laid about the 
year 1554; it is situated twelve leagues inland 
of the seaport of San Vicente, in latitude 23° 30’ 





south, and in longitude 46° 30’ west. From 
the accession to its inhabitants of freebooters 
and marauders of the worst description from 
Portugal, and of pirates fitted ont from Hol- 
land, the town of St. Paul soon became a ter- 
rible scourge to all the surrounding country. 
The inhabitants, from being called Paulistas, 
in consequence of the name which they had 
given to the capital of their colony, came ere 
long to be styled * Mamelukes,’ as designating 
the people most dreaded, from national associa- 
tions, by both Spaniards and Portuguese. By 
fire and sword, lust, sacrilege, and robbery, the 
Paulistas carried devastation in their train, and 
spread terror and dismay wherever they came. 
Their first inroads were made upon the defence- 
less Guarani Indians. The able-bodied among 
these were dragged from their homes to culti- 
vate the fields of the Mamelukes ; the wives 
and daughters of the aborigines were appro- 
priated to the invaders; while the aged, infirm, 
and children, were invariably put to the sword, 
During these excesses the Jesuits came to the 
country; and while some established small 
colonies of Indians in Brazil, the greater num- 


ber crossed over to the banks of the Parana and | 


Uruguay. The unheard-of barbarities of the 
Mamelukes soon depopulated the surrounding 
country of those tribes of Indians which had 
continued in their aboriginal state, and had not 
united together for mutual protection under 
the colonial system of the Jesuits. 
the mildness of the government and character 
of these, as compared with the ferocious prac- 
tices of the Paulistas, were, in the first instance, 
very instrumental in bringing over to the fol- 
lowers of Loyola the otherwise incredible num- 
bers of Guarani Indians that sought shelter 
under their wing. 
from their clutches of the Indians, not less than 
excited by a thirst for plunder, the Mamelukes 
invaded the missionary establishments in Brazil, 
and not only sacked the infant towns, and car- 
ried off the inhabitants, but in the end literally 
uprooted the numerous colonies established 
there, and killed or expelled the Jesuits who 
had founded them. Having done this, their 
predatory and savage habits led them next to 
make incursions upon a province called La 
Guayra, then belonging to Spain, situated on 
the banks of the Paranda, and colonised chiefly 
by numerous missionaries at the head of their 
respective reducciones or establishments of 
Guarani Indians. What the Paulistas had 
done to the Portuguese settlements in the pro- 
vince of St. Paul, and elsewhere, they proceeded 
to do to the Spanish ones in La Guayra. They 
ruined them one after another; carried off the 
able-bodied Indians; murdered the aged and 
the children ; plundered the property ; burnt 
the houses ; and once more killed or dispersed 
the Jesuits. All these facts, and many more, 
are minutely detailed by the Commissioner 
Albear, in his very interesting report, drawn 
up in his official capacity, and entitled ‘ Histori- 
cal and’Geographical Account of the Province 
of Misiones.’ The same person makes the fol- 
lowing statement :—‘ About this time (1630) 
the Paulistas suld in the slave-market of Rio 
de Janeiro sixty thousand Indian slaves, accord- 
ing to the official report addressed to His Catho- 
lic Majesty by Don Estevan Davila, who 
touched at that port on his way to be installed 
in the government of Buenos Ayres in 1637.’ 
This account of the Paulistas was necessary, in 
order to your understanding the difficulties, ge- 
nerally, with which the Jesuits who first 
migrated to South America had to contend ; 
but I have given it also, that you may the bet- 
ter comprehend the specific nature of the extre- 


No doubt} 


Enraged by the abstraction | 


mities to which they were sometimes reduced, 
in order to escape the barbarous and un. 
mitigatable hostility of their enemies the 
Paulistas. s¥ Ms . 

‘© On the Ist of March, 1767, the Count of 
Aranda, then minister of state of Charles IIL, 
despatched a ship of war, called the Prince, to 
the River Plate, with peremptory orders to the 
viceroy of that day, Bncareli, to take imme- 
diate and executive measures for the simul. 
taneously seizing of the Jesuits in their varions 
strongholds, especially in Misiones, and for the 
shipping of them off to Europe. Bucareli re. 
ceived this order on the 7th of June, 1767. So 
quickly, so effectually, and yet so silently, did 
he plan his measures, that he found, by trans. 
mitting, on the instant, secret and sealed de. 
spatches to all the governors, cabildos, and 
other functionaries within the viceroyalty, he 
could fix on the 2Ist of July following as the 
day on which those despatches were to be 
opened, and on the 22d as that on which the 
respective orders contained in them all were to 
be simultaneously executed. ‘These orders were 
to the effect that every Jesuit should be seized 
and sent to Buenos Ayres. Speaking of the 
anxiety under which he laboured; of the many 
calculations it was necessary to make; and of 
the many measures and precautions it was 
needful to adopt, in order to give effect to the 
| royal decree, Bucareli thus writes from Buenos 
Ayres, on the 6th of September, 1767, to the 
Count of Aranda: —*‘ With these and other 
cares pressing upon me, I revolved in my mind 
the means of carrying into execution the royal 
ordinance. I had to anticipate all its conse. 
| quences upon five hundred Jesuits distributed 
) Over a distance of more than seven hundred 
leagues; possessed of twelve colleges; of one 
house of residence; of more than fifty estancias, 
land places where they were building, which 
j}are sO many more colleges, and settlements 
}made up of a vast number of servants and 
islaves; of thirty towns of Guarani Indians, 
— more than a hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants; and of twelve thousand Abipones, Ma- 
cobies, Lules, and various other nations of 
'Chiquitos; not to speak of many more, of 
|whom, on the Jesuitical principle of keeping 
ithe Indians from all intercourse with the 
| Spaniards, we know nothing.’ In another 
| part of his letter, Bucareli says,—‘ The largest 
|college, viz. that of Cordova, is generally re- 
jputed as the head of the powerful empire of 
ithe Jesuits. Empire it may truly be called, 
j because, counting Indians, slaves, and other 
servants, they have, in this vast country, more 
vassals than the king.’ So well concerted were 
the plans of Bucareli, that on the 21st of July 
his sealed despatches were opened at every 
point where there was an establishment of the 
holy fathers; and, on the 22d, they were 
pounced upon, generally at midnight, by the 
civil and military authorities. They were sent 
off, early in the morning, to Buenos Ayres, as 
a point of general rendezvous. Ina few months 
most of them were shipped off for Spain— 
* remitted,’ as Bucareli expresses it, by forties, 
fifties, and a hundred at a time, to be, by the 
King of Spain, sent to Italy, as a present to 
Pope Clement XIII. Their goods and chattels; 
their houses and churches ; their land and cat- 
tle; their silver and gold; their subjects and 
slaves ; all, all were inventoried and taken pos- 
session of by the crown. A government, the 
most extraordinary that ever existed ; a com- 
munity that had gone on increasing and ga- 
thering strength, and wealth, and power, for 
more than a hundred and fifty years, was over 
thrown in a single night, This, too, at @ 
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moment when each individual was aspiring to 
advancement; when the whole body was lording 
it over the whole country; and when every 
member of it thought the house of the Jesuits 
built upon a rock. Who, that should have told 
those men, when they lay down to rest on the 
night of the 22d of June, 1767, that, next 
morning, before the crowing of the cock, their 
houses should be left desolate, their persons 
imprisoned, and their worldly possessions given 
to the winds; who, that should have told them 
this, would not have been pronounced insane ? 
Yet so it was:—with all their wisdom, caution, 
calculation, strength, wealth, and double-deal- 
ing, the Jesuits were out-jesuited at last. The 
Count of Aranda and Bucareli were too much 
for them; they checkmated the followers of 
Loyola at the moment these had calculated 
that a few moves more would enable them 
to give checkmate to the minister’s and the 
viceroy’s king.” 

Since then ‘* the Misiones have been falling, 
from year to year, into a state of deeper and 
deeper ruin ; till there now remains scarcely a 
trace or vestige of what they were. ‘The wars 
of Artigas desolated them; the policy of Pa- 

ay has nearly annihilated them. From a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, the population 
has dwindled down to eight thousand; the 
public buildings are now not only dilapidated, 
but ruined; and the scattered Indians are 
almost as much at a loss for subsistence as 
when they wandered in the woods. Their 
towns have been repeatedly burnt and sacked 
during the revolution ; and their cattle, horses, 
sheep, and bullocks, have all been destroyed or 
carried away. The natives of Misiones them- 
selves have been pressed into the armies of the 
revolutionary chiefs, and the wives and children 
often left to perish. Every vestige of property 
and of cultivation has been swept away; and 
the ruin of the Indians, like the fall of the 
Jesuits, though not quite so sudden, has been 


equally complete: it has been incalculably more 
calamitous.” 


(To be continued.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poems and Songs, Humorous and Satirical. 
By Alexander Rodger. 12mo. pp. 362. 1838. 
Glasgow, Robertson ; Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd; London, Longman and Co., Simpkin 
and Co. ; Dublin, W. Curry, jun., and Co. 

Many of these pieces have already made their 

appearance in various publications, and met 

with that favourable reception which they so 
well merit. We wish, for the author’s sake, 
that the volume contained fewer political 
poems, which seem quite misplaced besivle his 
beautiful songs, and many of them beiag be- 
sides very unmeet subjects for poetry. The 
work, however, possesses much merit, and is 
very superior to the generality of thr: num- 

ess volumes which we turn over: in the 

Course of a year. 

Paul and Virginia. Part I. Londom, 1839. 

A : Orr and Co. 

ha No. of St. Pierre’s touching tale, and 

- ‘shly and sweetly adorned by woodcuts, 

rom designs of Tony Johannot, Franyais, Isa- 
¥, Meissonier, Paul Huet, &c. If finished 

ri : has been begun, of which we have no 

- t, it will be one of the most echarming 

Works of its class, 

The Coronation; a Po 
~ G. Sheeley, 

ege i 
1a3ge » Cambridge. 

Wer 


“ 


em, in Six Cantos. 

B.A. late of St. John’s 

4 8vo. pp. 261. London, 

8. Printed for the Author. 

the following extract from the Pret/ace. 
© general diffusion of literature in the 


present age, by making the pretenders to poetry 
many and the pretenders to criticism still more, 
has greatly reduced that most desirable class of 
readers who ‘are pleased they know not why.’” 

It would be well for Mr. Sharpley if every 
reader in the world belonged to this, indeed, for 
such poets as he, ‘* most desirable class.” 

Here is a specimen of the work itself, which, 
although our readers may have seen something 
like it in the newspapers, we dare say will be 
new to them in the shape of verse. 


«© St. Edward's Crown. 

Saint Edward’s crown, on its cushion of gold, 

Sparkles with gems, that its circlet emboss; 
Beneath are three rows of ermine rolled, 
Four bandlets its crimson tiara enfold, 

And above them glitter the orb and cross; 
Two massy pearls there pendent play, 
And brightly the gems shoot a twinkling ray ; 
At the foot of each bandlet a cross-pattée, 
And between each pair is a fleur-de-lis, 
Such diadem Charles did erst restore, 
When reft of the crown St, Edward wore, 

The Patina and Chalice. 
Next in the solemn and costly line 
The golden chalice and patina shine. 
The paten does Bangor’s prelate bear, 
The chalice is Lincoln's hallowed care. 
The Holy Bible. 

And, lastly, the Holy Volume brings 

The reverend Winton’s hand ; 
To shew ’tis the bulwark of British kings, 

The trust of the British land.” 

We have only to add that the work is dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Duchess of Kent, 
and that the Queen Dowager, the Princess 
Augusta, and the Duchess of Gloucester’s 
names are amongst the subscribers. 

On a second consideration, we cannot omit 
two lines descriptive of the sword of justice. 

*« Sword of justice, stark and long, 
Pointed, and keen, and stiff, and strong.” 

A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines: containing a clear Exposition of their 
Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, 
M.D. &c. 8vo. PartsI.andII. London, 
1838. Longman and Co. 

Dr. Ure’s fitness to fill up a plan of this emi- 

nently useful order is so well known: his great 

scientific skill, and his previous works, are so 
justly held in high estimation, that any com- 
pliment from us would be but “ wasteful and 
ridiculous excess.’’ We shall only say, there- 
fore, that an examination of these two Parts 
convinces us that the whole Dictionary will, 
when completed, be worthy of his reputation, 
and a most acceptable volume to the world at 
large. It is announced in ten monthly parts, 
and with more than a thousand engravings on 
wood. Justly may the author profess that he 
has embodied the experience of many years of 
practical science ; and justly may we congratu- 
late him on laying before us stores of informa- 
tion of deep interest to literature and science. 

There is no class in the community of our busy 

and bustling nation to whomit is not of worth. 


A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom. 
By T. Rymer Jones, F.Z.S., Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy, in King’s College, 
London. Parts I. and IT. London, 1838. 
Van Voorst. 

«* Tu1s.work,” says the eae ys «* is intended to 

comprise a general view of the animal creation, exhibiting 

the structure and internal economy of every class of 
living beings, and their adaptation to the circumstances 
in which they are severally destined to exist. It has long 
been a matter of regret that this important branch of 
natural science has hitherto been almost inaccessible to 
the general reader, who, at every step, finds his progress 
obstructed by technicalities of language, or allusions to 
physiological principles, beyond the reach of ordinary re- 
search. It is the object of the present undertaking to 
lessen these difficulties, by developing, with as much sim- 
plicity as possible, the principles of —_ arrange- 
ment, as based upon animal organisation. he structure 
and functions of the various organs subservient to animal 
existence will be fully discussed, as well as the modifica- 





the pk of devel t and metamorphosis will 





likewise be examined, so as to form a manual of compa 
rative anatomy and animal physiology, mage has lo! 


been a desid 

hoped, will be 

student.” 

And such an undertaking could not be as« 
signed to abler hands than to those of Professor 
Jones, whose scientific acquirements are highly 
appreciated. Numerous illustrations in wood, 
after drawings under his superintendence, add 
greatly to the value of this Outline; and we 
shall look with impatience for its completion, 
as promised within the year, in monthly parts. 
The two before us embrace classification, 
sponges, polyps, infusoria, acalephz, and sterel- 
mintha, all admirably treated. 

The Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove; in« 
cluding selected Lists of the most beautifa® 
Species of Exotic Flowering Plants, and 
Directions for their Cultivation. By C. 
M‘Intosh, F.H.S., Gardener to the King of 
the Belgians, &c. 12mo: pp. 415. London, 
1838. Orr and Co. 

Tuts is a very pretty volume, and apparently 
calculated to be as practically useful as it is gay 
and agreeable. The instructions are clear and 
abundant, the arrangement and index con- 
venient, and the numerous plates of flowers 
naturally coloured and handsome. 

Part XVIII. of The Orchard, by the same, is 
a specimen of equal character, as regards the 
cultivation of fruits. We do not recollect having 
seen any other Part. 

The Last Evidence. By Hannah D. Burdon. 
3 vols. London, 1838. Saunders and Otley. 

THEsE are pleasant and amusing volumes with 
which to wile away a dull hour. The story is 
one of considerable interest, and many of the 
scenes are dramatic, and well brought out and 
placed before the reader. ‘T'rue, the characters 
generally are rather sketched than painted, and 
we think the devotion of the priest Milborne, 
and the peasant Colette, are sketches which 
might have been more highly coloured with 
advantage. The whole is written in a style ex- 
ceedingly creditable to Miss Burdon’s talents. 

The narrative is so interwoven, that we can- 
not select any example. 

Ada, a Tale. By Camilla Needham. Pp. 308. 
London, 1838. Saunders and Otley. 
VEXATION of spirit, the companion and cen- 
sequence of vanity, is the moral of this tale. 
As such, its perusal, to those desirous and active 
to profit by the experience of others more skilled 
in the ways of the world, or in the mazes of the 
human heart, will be attended with much bene- 
fit. ‘To the young and female portion of our 
kind, this volume is more particularly addressed. 
Poor Ada, her sufferings brought on by vanity 
and coquetry, are fit punishment for offences so 
serious, and may serve as a beacon light to the 

readers of this unpretending lesson. 


tum to the M4 and which, it 
a useful assistant to the anatomical 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Apmisstons to the Gardens and Museum, 
during October last, were 9728. Cash at bank- 
er’s, on 3lst October, 1068/. 8s. 2d. Amongst 
the presents announced were three beavers, re- 
ceived through the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
presented by Sir John Boileau, Bart. 


ON THE COLOUR OF THE SEA. 
A ParER on this interesting subject, which has 
long exercised the sagacity of savans and navi- 
gators, has lately been brought before the Aca- 
démie des Sciences; it is by M. Arago, and 
substantially as follows. 
Almost identical answers will be returned 





tions observable in their construction and arrangement ; j 


to the question, What is the colour of the water 
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of the ocean? Captain Scoresby compares the | those bodies which physicians, chemists, and On the Swiss lakes the phenomenon is obyigus ; 
general tint of the polar seas to uliramarine | mineralogists have so fully studied, and which will it not be the same on the open sea ? 
blue; M. Costaz likens the colour of the | possess two kinds of colours; a certain trans- Some persons persist in assigning an import. 
waters of the Mediterranean to a perfectly | mitted colour, and a reflected colour quite dif- ant part to the atmospheric blue in the produc. 
transparent solution of very fine indigo, or to ferent from the former. ‘Water appears blue tion of the blue of the ocean. This idea may, 
celestial blue; Captain Tuckey characterises by reflectior; some are of opinion that its it appears to me, be submitted to a decisive 
the waters of the Atlantic in equinoctial regions, | transmitted colour is green. Thus water proof in the following manner. 
the colour of vivid azure ; Sir Humphry Davy | spreads, in every direction, after having blued it,’ The blue rays of the atmosphere only return 
also assigns @ vivid blue to the tints reflected a portion of the white light which gives it light; from the water to the eye after having been 
by pure water proceeding from the thawing of | this disseminated light constitutes the proper regularly reflected. If the angle of reflection 
snow or ice. colour of liquids. As regards other rays, irre- is 37° they are polarised. Tourmaline will serve 
Celestial blue, more or less dark, that is te gularly transmitted, their passage through the entirely to eliminate them, and then the blue 
say, mixed with greater or less proportions of water makes them green, and that of a deeper of the sea will be seen by itself without any 
white light, should always be, then, it appears, shade in propertion to the depths of the mass foreign mixture. 
the colour of the ocean. How is it that it is, traversed. | _ In order to shelter oneself as much as pos. 
not so? | These ideas admitted, we will resume the sible while studying the colours of the ovean, 
Let us first treat of pure water; since the | case of a sea, of very little depth, with a white very scientific navigators have advised that the 
* Waters of the ocean are often impregnated with | sand bottom ; this sand ouly receives the light observations should be made from the holes 
foreign matters. The green belts, for instance, | through a body of water, thus it is already through which the rudder is wrought. Seen 
so extended and marked in the polar regions, | green when it reaches it, and it is with this from these, the waters in some points pre- 
contain myriads of Medusa, whose yellow tint | tint on it that it is reflected: but in the second serve beautiful violet tints; but with a little 
mingling with the blue of the water exhibits | passage of the luminous rays through the same attention it is easy to ascertain that these 
green. Near Cape Palmas, on the coast of fluid from the sand to the air, their green tint tints have nothing real, that they are the 
Guinea, Captain Tuckey’s vessel seemed to be! becomes deeper ; sometimes so much so, that, effects of contrast, and that they are the re. 
sailing through milk ; which arose from multi-| on its emission, it predominates over the blue. sult of atmospheric light feebly reflected in 
tudes of animalcule floating on the surface of This is, perhaps, the entire secret of those an almost perpendicular direction, and co. 
the water, and thus masking its natural colour. | shades which, to the experienced navigator, loured by their closeness to the transmitted 
Those red bands, traversed so frequently in the ; are, in calm weather, the certain and precious: green colours which may always be seen round 
vast ocean, haveno other cause. In Switzerland, | index of banks or high bottoms. I say in calm the rudder. 
according to Sir H. Davy, when the colour of a | weather, and not undesignedly. When thesea’ Whether this attempt at an explanation of 
lake passes from blue to green, it is through’ is agitated, waves coming from the east may, the colours of the sea be admitted and further 
its waters becoming impregnated with vegetable in fact, convey a great quantity of transmitted developed, or rejected, and then replaced by a 
matters. Near the mouths of great rivers, in- | or green rays to the eye, so that the reflected more satisfactory one, it will be necessary to 
deed, the sea has frequently a brown tint, aris-| blue is entirely lost. A few remarks will ren- commence by ascertaining of what colour the 
ing from the mud and other earthy substances der this evident. | water is when it is seen by transmission ly 
which are held in suspension. It is requisiteto| Imagine a triangular prism placed in the means of diffused light. Those who call to mind 
distinguish between the colours caused by mat-| open air, horizontally before an observer who! the eminently green colour of the edge of win- 
ters mixed with the water and those of which shall be rather below it. This prism cannot, |dow glass will understand the bearing of the 
we are about to treat. 'by refraction, transmit a single ray, coming, question. The following appears to me to be 
The celestial blue tint of the sea is modified, | directly from the atmosphere, to the eye. On a very simple means of resolving it. 
and sometimes even totally changed, in latitudes | the contrary, its anterior face will cast, towards! I suppose the observer to be possessed of one 
where the water is of little depth. The the observer, a reflected atmospheric fasciculus ;|of those large hollow glass prisms used by phy- 
cause is, that the light reflected by the bottom a great portion of which, it is true, will pass |sicians for studying the refraction of liquids. 
reaches the sight, confounded with the natural | above his head. It would be necessary for this| For argument, we will give the refractive angle 
light of the water. The effect of this supposi-| part to be bent in its course to be inflected, to|a value of 45°; we will then suppose that the 
tion might be calculated from the laws of optics, be refracted from above, downwards, in order) prism is plunged partially in the water, in such 
but it would be necessary to add to the know-| to reach the eye. A second prism, placed in|a manner that the edge of its refractive angle 
ledge of the nature of the two combined tints, | the same manner as the first, only nearer the|is downwards and horizontal, and one of the 
that, much more difficult to be obtained, of their | observer, would produce precisely this effect. | faces of this angle, that which is turned broad- 
comparative intensities. Thus, a yellow sandy | With the help of this argument, most likely, | ways, is vertical, the result will necessarily be 
bottom, having little reflective power, imparts a every one has already approached the inference | that the other face will be inclined to the hori- 
— tint to the sea; for yellow mixed with| which should lead to the conclusion at which| zon of 45°. , 
Jue is known to produce green: now, without) we are aiming. The waves of the ocean are| In this disposition of the objects, the light 
altering the shades, replace the dull by a bright | species of prisms ; a wave is never alone ; con-| which, moves horizontally in the water, some 
yellow, the intense blue of the pure water will | tiguous waves advance almost in parallel direc-| centimetres below its surface, that which forms 
searcely green® this vivid light, and the sea will | tions. Well, when two waves approach a ves-|its glass-cdge colour, if [ may use the expres- 
appear yellow. In the bay of Loango, the | sel,a portion of the light which is reflected from | sion, strikes the vertical glass of the prism per- 
waters are always very red; tradition says they the anterior face of the second wave fraverses|pendicularly; it penetrates into the interior of 
are mixed with blood. Tuckey ascertained that | the first, is refracted downwards on it, and in|this instrument, traverses the small quantity 
the bottom was very red. Were a red of this| this manner reaches the eye of the observer. |of air contained in it, reaches the second glass, 
same shade but obscure, and of tittle reflective | Here again is transmitted, and consequently | and is there reflected vertically from below up- 
power, substituted for this vivid colour, the | greened, light which reaches the eye at the same| wards. On looking into this inclined glass, the 
waters of the bay of Loango would appear orange | time as the ordinary bluish tints; this gives| observer may judge of the proper colour which 
or even yellow. This manner of arguing the | the phenomena of white sand-banks without | the water has by refraction, quite as correctly as 
question may be met with an objection, which | such really existing: it is a sea, green by the|if his eye was in the liquid. Under this form the 
at first looks serious. A bottom of white sand, | predominance of the transmitted over the re-|experiment is so simple, so easy, ns nent 
a the objectionists, ought not to alter the flected colour. so little time, that we hope our Académie wil 
color 


ir of the sea; fur if white lighten colours} I have only offered this hurried sketch of a}recommend our voyagers to repeat it as = 
n th 


with which it is mixed, it does not change the| theory on the colours of the sea, in order to di-| quently as they possibly can, not only it ; 
shade. This is easily answered. How do you} rect navigators in the studies they may have oc-| waters of the seas, but in lakes and rivers. 


know that the sand at the bottom is white ?/|.casion to make on the subject. ‘The notice of| When seience is enriched with the results of 


Why is it not so in broad day, when exposed | circumstances, which may falsify this theory, | all these experiments, there will be no risk of 
to the white light of the sun or clouds? But is| will suggest experiments to them, or at least! broaching theories which facts will sooner or 
the sand in the same condition at the bottom ? | observations, of whieh, without that, they|later disprove. a 1 for 
If you look at it by red, green, or blue lights, it} would probably never have dreamed. For ex-| I ought to observe, that it will be usefu 
will appear red, green, or blue. We must then | ample, it will be generally understood that the} the hollow prism to be closed in its uppet ie 
endeavour to discover what light falls upon it} wave-prisms cannot produce identical effects,|by a piece of white glass with parallel si « 
at the bottom of the water. whatever may be the mode of their propagation, | This will prevent the water from entering ul ‘ 

Water is in the same condition with all] and that some variation in the tint of the sea|instrument. The apparatus can be otherwise 
————"" + A new verbo Lid, Lo G. ~~~ | should be expected when the wind changes. | of the usual form. 
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(From a letter of Sir James South, dated Oct. 11, 1838, 
in the ‘* Times” of Friday, October 19.) 


At Mean Midnight at Greenwich. 


Apparent | Var. of Var. of | 
Geocentric | R. A. Pini 
| 


ight in Declination. 
Ascension. | 1 hour. at 


Meridian 
assage. 


Month. 


in 
1 hour. 





| Day of the 


| 

| 

h m 8 3. deg. m. s. Ss. 
20 55 54°24 | —82-049 | 4-64 52 52-2| -160°84 

20 23 56°67 | 77°630| 63 32 306) 235-06 | 

19 54 15°01 | 71069} G1 43 29°8) 303-78) 
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Sir J. South, in The Times.” _ 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Ox¥ORD, Oct. 25. The following degrees were confer- 
red: 





Masters of Arts,— Rev. M. J. Green, Fellow of Lincoln 
College; I. W. Weare, Student of Christ Church ; Rev. 
H. Mackenzie, Pembroke College; Rev. J. Farquhar, 
Jesus College; Rev. R. Maynard, Wadham College; Rev. 
W, Maskell, University College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Slavter, Exhibitioner; J. Ed- 
wards, Lincola College; J. D. Collis, Scholar of Wor- 
cester College; T. H. Baylis, Scholar of Brasennose Col- 
lege; F. T. Stephens, Exeter College. 


LIYERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tuestay.—Electrical, 7 r.M.; Architectural, 8 P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.3. 
Friday.—Astronomical, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEWCASTLE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF 
ART. 
Free to the Working Classes. 

Tue inhabitants of Newcastle-on-Tyne seem 
resolved to be conspicuous for liberal and gene- 
rous proceedings. ‘The splendour of the accom- 
modation at the late British Association meet- 
ing in that town will long be remembered ; 
and it is delightful to find that it was not a 
solitary ebullition of good feeling. ‘The Natural 
History Society has thrown “ its museum open 
to persons of all descriptions.” And the com- 
mittee of the new Institution for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts, lately established 
there, under the patronage of the Bishop of 
Durham, “‘has resolved that the doors of the 
Exhibition of Paintings shall be open to the 
working classes, free of expense, during the 

st week of November” (the coming week). 
This last boon has, no doubt, been the fruit 
of the good conduct of the people at the Na- 
tural History Museum; of which, we are in- 


a thousand visit it weckly; more especially | character. It has, no doubt, been long out of 
on Saturdays (market-day) ; when at least five | print, and Mr. Wheeler’s little work well sup- 
hundred carters, who have brought corn and } plies its place. 


other goods to market; women, with their | 

baskets on their heads ; and various other | 

country people, resort to it; and no damage | 

whatever has hitherto been experienced.” | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Rome and its surrounding Scenery. Engraved 
by W. B. Cooke, &c. No. VIII. Tilt. 
THREE fine subjects,—‘* The Coliseum, taken 
from the Palace of the Cesars,”’ ‘* Via Scele- | 
rata, Rome,” and **’Fhe Temple of Vesta, and | 
Church of Santa Maria, in Cosmedin,”—illus- 
trate the present number of Mr. Cooper’s pleas- 
ing publication. The first-mentioned is our | 
favourite. It is difficult to contemplate the 
remains of the still magnificent building which 
it represents, without being reminded of Mil- 

ton’s lines : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


«* He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form yet had not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d.” 





Medical Portrait Gallery. Biographical Me- | 
moirs of the most celebrated Physicians, Sur- 
geons, §c. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, | 
F.R.S., F.S.A, F.L.S., &c. Parts VII. | 
and VIII. Fisher and Co. 

Turs publication, interesting to all classes, but 

especially to the professors of the healing art, 

proceeds with unabated vigour. The Parts 
under our notice contain portraits of Dr. Wm. 

Hunter, Dr. Jenner, Dr. Barron, Sir Benjamin 

Brodie, Dr. Baillie, and Dr. Bright, They are 

all much above mediocrity: that of Dr. Wm. 

Hunter is exceedingly beautiful. It is en- 

graved by Thomson, from a picture by Pine, 

in the possession of Mrs. Baillie, and forcibly 
recalls Rogers’s fine lines : 


** Mark him well; 
He meditates, his head upon his hand.” 


Treatise on Topographical Drawing. By S. 
Eastman, Lieutenant U, 8. Army. New 
York. Wiley and Putnam. 

Mr. EastMan defines topographical drawing 
to be ** the art of representing the appearance 
which the surface of the earth would present 
to an observer situated above, and looking ver- 
tically upon every part of it.” He gives a 
number of rules for the practice of this art, 
and describes various modes (illustrated by 
plates) of distinguishing, in such drawings, 
either by linear or by other arbitrary sigus, hills, 
rocks, flowing water, standing water, meadows, 
pasture, heath, woods, brushwood, cultivated 
ground, gardens, orchards, sand, plantations, 
vineyards, marshes, morasses, inundations, 
corn-fields, &c. It seems to us to be very pro- 
bable that some of Mr. Eastman’s suggestions 
might be found useful by the eivil and military 
engineers of this country. 


Hand-Book for Students of Art; containing a 
description of the Skeleton and the external 
Muscles of the Tuman Figure, with [llustra- 
tions on Wood. By J.A.Wheeler. Nattali. 

Tuts little work has been published ‘* with 

the view of supplying what seemed, to the com- 

piler, to be much wanted by Students of Art ; 
viz. an illustrated pocket hand-book of the 
bones and principal muscles of the human 
figure, arranged in a way suitable for the most 
easy reference; and thus to be particularly 
convenient for them while actually engaged in 
drawing.” We remember many years ago to 
have seen a publication of a similar size and 





formed, from authority, ‘* That upwards of 


— —  _____s;s, _____ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CASA’S DIRGE, 
By W. D. Moir, Esq. (Delta.) * 
VAINLY for us the sunbeams shine 3 
Dimm’d is our joyous hearth ; 
Oh, Casa! dearer dust than thine 
Ne’er mixed with mother earth : 
Thou wert our corner-stone of love, 
The keystone of our fate ; 
Thou art not !—heaven scowls dark above, 
And earth is desolate. 


Ocean may rave with billows curl’d, 
And moons may wax and wane, 

And fresh flowers blossom, but this world 
Shall not claim thee again ! 

Closed are the eyes, which bade rejoice 
Our hearts, till love ran o’er ; 

Thy smiles are vanished, and thy voice 
Is hushed for evermore ! 


Yes, thou art gone ! our hearth’s delight, 
Our boy so fond and dear, 

No more thy smiles to glad our sight, 
No more thy songs to hear ; 

No more thy presence like the sun 
To fill our home with joy ; 

Like lightning hath thy race been ran, 
As swift, as bright, fair boy ! 

Now winter with its snow departs, 
The green leaves clothe the tree, 

But summer gladdens not the hearts 
That bleed and break for thee. 

The young May weaves her flowery crown, 
Her boughs in beauty wave ; 

They only shake their blossoms down 
Upon thy silent grave ! 

Dear to our souls is every spot, 
Where thy small feet have trod ; 

Where odours, breathed from Eden, float, 
And sainted is the sod ; 

The wild bee with its buglet fine, 
The blackbird singing free, 

Melt both thy mother’s heart and mine— 
They speak to us of thee ! 


Only in dreams thou comest now 
From heaven’s immortal shore, 
A glory on that infant brow, 
Which Death’s pale signet bore ; 
’T was thy fond looks, ’twas thy fond lips, 
That lent our joys their tone ; 
And life is shaded with eclipse, 
Since thou from earth art gone ! 


Were thine the fond endearing ways, 
That tenderest feeling prove 5 

A thousand wiles to win our praise, 
To claim and keep our love. 

Fondness for us thrilled all thy veins ; 
And, Casa, can it be, 

That naught of all the past remains, 
Except these tears for thee ? 


Idly we watch thy form to trace 
In children on the street ; 

Vainly, in each familiar place, 
We list thy pattering feet : 

Then sudden o’er these fancies crush’d 
Despair’s black pinions wave ; 

We know that sound for ever hush’d— 
We look upon thy grave ! 


* We cannot insert this pathetic lament for a lost child, 
in which nature and poetry are so finely combined, with- 
out expressing our deep personal regret that ever such an 
effusion was called forth—an effusion which will sine 
many a tear from the hearts of parents who have suffered 
a similar affliction. L.G. 
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Oh, heavenly child of mortal birth ! 
Our thoughts of thee arise, 

Not as a denizen of earth, 
But inmate of the skies: 

To feel that life renewed is thine, 
A soothing balm imparts ; 

We quaff as from Faith’s cup divine, 
And Sabbath fills our hearts. 


Thou leanest where the fadeless wands 
OF amaranth bend o’er ; 

Thy white wings brush the golden sands 
Of Heaven’s refulgent shore. 

Thy home is where the psalm and song 
OF angels choir abroad, 

And blessed spirits, all day long, 
Bask in the eyes of God. 


There chance and change are not ; the soul 
Quaffs bliss as from a sea, 

And years, through endless ages, roll, 
From sin and sorrow free : 

There gush for aye fresh founts of joy, 
New raptures to impart ; 

Oh ! dare we call thee still our boy, 
Who now a seraph art ? 


A little while—a little while— 
Ah ! long it cannot be! 
And thou again on us wilt smile, 
Where angels smile on thee. 
How selfish is the worldly heart, 
How sinful to deplore ! 
Oh! that we were where now thou art, 
Not lost, but gone before ! 
Musselburgh, May 1838. 





DRAMA. 

Haymarket.—We last week addressed a 
largish share of attention to the drama, as it 
shaped itself in the various leading theatres at 
this period of the season ; ‘* But However’’ we 
happened to have nothing to say to the Hay- 
market. This week it may nearly engross our 
dramatic criticism, for it has produced the only 
novelty, ‘* But However,” a light and lively 
one-act piece. ‘The story is a slight filament, 
but there are so many smart and humorous 
touches in the dialogue, and Wrench is so en- 
tirely wide awake in a Jeremy Diddler cha- 
racter, that the farce was heard with much 
laughter, and at the end generally applauded, 
without a dissenting “* But However,” which 
happens, by the by, to be the name of the 
drame. It fills up a very pleasant hour be- 
tween the Maid of Mariendorpt and Tom Nod- 
dy’s Secret, which latter well deserves to be 
communicated, personally, to every body in 
town. In But However, we guess the author- 
ship to be in R—— one of two faces which 
have been seen under a Hood. Nobody else 
could invent such jokes. 


POOR VAN AMBURGH! 
Tus daring man is not, as is generally be- 
lieved, the owner of the wild beasts who per- 
form at Drury Lane Theatre. They belong to 
an individual named Titus—not ‘** The Cle- 
ment”—for all that he allows Van Amburgh, for 
nightly running the risk of being torn to pieces 
by these lions, tigers, and leopards, is 5/. a- 
week ! Van Amburgh has his sandals, toe and 
heel, armed by a sharp and powerful spur, with 
which he pricks his grisly companions into ap- 
parent submission ; and his head is rubbed with 
some unguent of which the beasteses are re- 
markably fond, as is seen by their frequent 
licking it: an act which is supposed by the spec- 
tators—good easy people—to proceed from pure 
affection! ‘The manager taking for his motto, 
** No Song no Supper,” does not allow the 


brutes any wittels until after they have per- 
formed ; it is then they are fed. They are kept 
the whole of the day behind the scenes in the 
dark, and it is wonderful that the sudden ex- 
posure to the glare of the theatre, and especially 
of the foot-lights, does not turn them mad. In 
the more congenial atmosphere of Astley’s they 
were comparatively well off, for they were 
during the day in the light and air. Van Am- 
burgh says he will never be able to tame one of 
the tigers, it growls most ferociously at him ; 
the unfortunate man had his leg lately torn, 
but whether by this amiable cub, or one of the 
others, we know not. 


Lines spoken by Miss Ellen Tree, at a Complimentary Benefit 
to the Manager of the Park Theatre, New York, October 
1838. Written by Epes Sargent. 

Thanks! there is no illusion here 
Wit, wisdom, beauty—all appear ; 
And grace our house to-night; 
Oh, rich reward for labours done ! 
This tribute to the Drama’s son— 
This fair, inspiring sight ! 
Ah! as in boxes and in pit, 
A goodly company ye sit, 
Are there no treasur’d shapes that flit 
Your fancy’s gaze before ? 
Shapes, which this storied dome recalls, 
Which start from these half-conscious walls, 
Past pleasures to restore? 


A mingled band, I see them rise ! 

The brave, the beautiful, the wise, 
The guilty and the good! — 

The drama’s race a with you 

This night in rendering honour due 

To him who gave them to your view, 
In worthiest state endued. 


** Angels and ministers of grace 
Defend us !” is it Hamlet’s face ? 
Hamlet the Dane, I see ? 

He bends his melancholy eyes 
On vacancy, and hark ! he sighs, 
** To be or not to be!” 


Indignant Hotspur rushes by, 
And ‘* Mortimer !” is still his cry— 
Naught can his rage restrain. 
Shylock gasps forth—* Is that the law ?” 
Old Lear puts on his crown of straw,— 
** Richard's himself again !” 
Ah! Romeo! Romeo! is it thou? 
Fair Juliet hears thy honeyed vow 
And yields to ** Love’s young dream.” 
And, lo! Macbeth with blood-stain’d hands ! 
And see where black Othello stands, 
«* Perplexed in the extreme !” 


Run! run, Orlando! Rosalind 
Thy tributary verse shall find— 

** The inexpressive she !” 

Fear not to tell her of thy flame ; 
And, if thou wilt, go carve her name 

Upon the nearest Tree. 

Lo! Brutus, with a fierce appeal, 
O’er lost Lucretia lifts the steel, 

And shouts, ‘* No more be slaves !” 
And stern Virginius, pale and wild, 
Folds to his breast his darling child, 

Then thus ‘/—her honour saves! 
Ion! seek not thy parent’s life !— 

He grasps the sacrificial knife, 

And seems transfix’d with wonder : 
And, as the Fates of Argos roll 
Their lurid terrors o’er his soul, 

He asks—‘* Was not that thunder ?” 
But who is this that laughs and sings? 
’Tis he, whose presence ever brings 

To heavy hearts a healer : 

The flower of Irish song and sony 
Unmatch’d in comic Power and glory, 
The laughing, loving, fighting Rory, 

Arm'd with his stout shillelagh ! 
And, see! (where shall we find their like?) 
There’s Gertrude, and ‘* there’s Peter Spyk !” 

Who will not bid them hail? 

And hark! what music fills our ears? 
Almina sings ! be mute, ye spheres ! 
And turn with envy pale! 


What an astounded group is seen 

Where falls my Lady Teazle’s screen ! — 
To none but Charles a joke. 

There Julia mourns her rash, rash choice — 

But list! that voice! **’Tis Clifford’s voice, 
If ever Clifford spoke !” 

Ah, look! the charming Bayadére 

Comes floating like a thing of air 
Into the magic lists! 

A vision bright, a rainbow sprite, 

A very ‘* phantom of delight!” 





What heart her sway resists? 


And now the visionary throng 
Hurry in brilliant trains along, 
And ezeunt, ‘as in fear :” 
It is the prompter’s call they dread ; 
For ‘ever at that sound, ’tis said,” 
They vanish or appear. 


I take the warning, but before 

I vanish too, a few words more— 
They cannot fail to please :— 

Till all his shining stars grow dark, 

Honour to Simpson* and the Park! 
From hands and hearts like these! 





VARIETIES. 

Herne’s Oak.—The tree in the Little Park at 
Windsor, to which the name of “ Herne’s Oak” 
has for some time been given, was blown down 
during the storm on Sunday night. From the 
following passage in the review in the Quarterly 
of ** Loudon’s Trees and Shrubs of Britain,” it 
would, however, appear that it was not entitled 
to the Shaksperian distinction which it enjoyed, 
** Among his anecdotes of celebrated English 
oaks, we were surprised to find Mr. Loudon 
adopting (at least, as we understood him) an 
apocryphal story about Herne’s Oak given in 
the lively page of Mr. Jesse’s ‘Gleanings.’ That 
gentleman, if he had taken any trouble, might 
have ascertained that the tree in question was 
cut down one morning by order of King George 
III., when in a state of great but transient 
excitement. The circumstance caused much 
regret and astonishment at the time, and was 
commented on in the newspapers. The oak 
which Mr. Jesse would decorate with Shak. 
sperian honours stands at a considerable dis- 
tance from the position of the true Simon 
Pure. Every old woman in Windsor knows 
all about the facts.” 

Irish Superstitions.—It is a well-known and 
accredited fact, that the fortunate finder of a 
four-leaved shamrock is expected to become im- 
mediately possessed of immense wealth. Many 
an Irish person has spent, and does spend, 
hours and days in vainly searching for this en- 
|vied plant. What, then, will Mr. Lover say, 
| who (in a note to his popular song on this sub- 
| ject) boldly asserts that ‘* no such thing ex- 
| ists??? What will the Botanical Society, now 
| lecturing at Newcastle? What, above all, will 
| Crofton Croker say, when informed that no 
| less than three specimens of this magic quatre- 
foil have, within this week, been found bya 
lady residing at Fulham. It will, no doubt, 
icreate still greater surprise to learn, that up 
| to the present moment the delighted lady has 
|reaped nothing more than the congratulatory 
addresses poured upon her by her numerous 
| friends ; by which, and the interesting anxiety 
of the circumstances, she is kept (as is said of 
| a neighbourhood where mad dogs abound) * in 
| a state of the greatest excitement.” 

Eel and Canary. — Adelaide Gallery. — Of 
animal attractions, whether striking or pleas- 
| ing, this gallery can certainly, at present, boast 
| of two very curious and interesting specimens. 
| We had not an opportunity till this week to 
| hear the Canary utter its words and sentences. 
| It is a charming tiny creature, in full feather, 
| yellow as a guinea, and speaks, or rather sings, 
quite plain, even passages so long as ‘‘ Come, 
come, sweet pretty little Dicky: sweet pretty 
| little dear. Dear Mary!” &c. Wenever saw 
| a bird apparently more happy in the display 0 
lany accomplishment. The throat is swell 
}out in the proudest manner, and the fellow 
| seems as rejoiced in his extraordinary talent as 
| if he were a popular poet,—a lyrist like Moore 
or Lover. It is mentioned that the first indi- 
| cation of this faculty, i.e. expressing =e 
| sprung spontaneously from the bird himse!t; 
which being noticed, and encouraged, | 
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tivated by frequent repetition to him, he soon 
got his lessons perfectly. It is remarkable, 
that he is incited to go through them by the 
rustling of paper. Altogether the phenomenon 
js well worth a visit. The Electric Eel is a 
spectacle of another sort. He is an ugly, dark, 
flat-headed fish, about a yard long, and the 
thickness in the upper part of a man’s wrist. 
The viscera are contained within the length of 
afew inches from the head, the vent being as 
it were in the throat below, and all the tail 
part solid. He is healthy and lively in his tub, 
and communicates the electric shock from the 
tail when touched or irritated by being han- 
died. ‘The shock is very severe; and we un- 
derstand the experiments of Mr. Faraday and 
other scientific gentlemen promise (as they 
have already shewn) some important results. 
We have read, in some travels in South Ame- 
rica (whence this has been brought), that 
these eels have caused death to horses or mules, 
whom they have attacked in fording rivers, and 
so benumbed their limbs that they have fallen 
to rise no more. We recently noticed, in the 
Gazette, some philosophical experiments made 
on the torpedo in Italy; to which we would 
refer the curious in this investigation.—.See 
No. 1101. 

Wilkieana.— Who has not admired the 
truthfulness and varied expression of the coun- 
tenances of Wilkie’s characters? And why? 
Because they are all portraits. One fine after- 
noon, he was walking with a friend along the 
New Road ; at the end of one of the streets 
which run towards the ¢erra incognita of 
Somers’ Town, an old weather-beaten man had 
kept, time out of mind, an apple-stall ; and at 
the corner of the next street, and within sight of 
each other, there was the old man’s wife, with 
her stall of small ware. Wilkie saw the man— 
was in raptures with his marked countenance, 
and immediately asked him if he would leave 
his stall, and go and have his picture taken, 
for which he should be paid? The old man 
stared. He thought it was a scurvy joke of the 
painter. Meantime the old lady saw what was 
going on, and, approaching the party, she 
soundly rated Wilkie and his friend. When 
she found, however, that they were serious, the 
latent pride of the old dame was fanned into a 
flame which had long lain still in her bosom. 
“Picture taken!’? she exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment. ‘By my troth!” said she, ‘ if ye 
had seen him forty years ago, ye would have 
thought it worth taking.” “* My good woman,” 
said Wilkie, *‘ forty years ago it would not have 
answered my purpose.” Matters were soon 
arranged ; the old man gave the painter two or 
three sittings, for which he received five shil- 
lings each. He was the original of the Neat- 
herd in the inimitable picture of ‘ Alfred in 
the Neatherd’s Cottage.” Constable, R.A., if 
we mistake not, was the Alfred. 

_ Steam Engines.—-When so much of human 
ingenuity is turned towards the improvement 
of steam engines, and other means of transport 
connected with steam, we need not be sur- 
prised that almost every week brings to light 
the notice of some new invention of real or 
fancied value. We cannot doubt but that some 
great advance must be the result; and that 
mighty as already are the powers of steam, and 
curious the modes of its application, other yet 
greater powers will be developed, and other 
yet more extraordinary means be applied. The 
* Edinburgh Courant’? states, that Mr. James 

uncan, a watchmaker, at Glenluce, has con- 
structed a small engine on the high pressure 
Principle, so contrived that the steam acts 
twice on the cylinder before it escapes, by which 





there is a saving of one-half of both the fuel 
and water which an engine of the same power 
would require. 

The Etna, Captain Vidal, has returned from 
the survey of the African coast. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A New and Uniform Edition of the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery’s Poetical Works, in a cheap form, is announced 
as about to appear in Glasgow. ‘‘ Satan,” we are told, 
will form the first volume. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review.—In the last Number of 
this improving periodical, we read, with interest, an arti- 
cle «¢ On the Restoration of the Fine Arts in France,” and 
especially as it contains the Report of the French Com- 
mittee with considerable details. The papers on Sillig’s 
Dictionary also contains some curious hints and inquiries 
as to the origin of sculpture, in which Scripture is illus- 
trated by Eastern researches upon the subject. The no- 
tice of Dr. Strauss’ book, to which we adverted at its pub- 
lication, is able and effective; the errors of this so boast- 
ed writer meeting severe exposition. The article upon 
Polish poetry introduces a new race of poets to us, and is 
highly interesting from the extracts. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Vol. VI, by J. 
Forster, Esq. (forming Vol. CVIII. of Dr. Lardner’s 
** Cabinet Cyclopadia,”) f.cap, 8vo, 6s.—Gems of Beauty, 
displayed in a Series of Engravings, with Illustrations in 
Verse, 3 the Countess of Blessington, imperial 4to. 
ll. lls. 6d.—The Mabinogiou, Part I., containing the 
Lady of the Fountain, Edited by Lady Charlotte Guest, 
royal 8vo. 8s.—Flugel’s German and English Dictionary, 
second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s.—Present for an Appren- 
tice, by a Citizen of London, 4s. 6d.—Maugham’s Out- 
lines of the Jurisdiction of all the Courts, 12mo. 5s.— 
Bentley’s Library, Vol. I.; ‘* Wild Sports of the West,” 
12mo. 6s.—Golgotha, or the Last Sayings of our Lord, by 
T. Hare, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Dr. Price's History of Noncon- 
formity, Vol. II. 8vo. 12s.—The Gift, 1839, Edited by 
Miss Leslie (an American Annual), 12mo. 12s.—Dr, Steg- 
gall’s Manual for Apothecaries’ Hall, ninth edition, 12mo. 
8s. 6d.—The Amaranth, 1839, imperial 4to. 1. lls. 6d.— 
White's Tithe Act, new edition enlarged, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 
The Night of Toil, or First Missionary Labours, f.cap, 
6s.— W. Goodhugh’s Lectures on Biblical Literature, 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—A Companion to the First Lessons, by 
J. D. Coleridge, LL.D., 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Ella, or the Em- 
peror’s Son, by the Hon. Mrs. Lambert, 3 vols. t 8vo. 

lls. 6d.—The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, edited 
by Dr. Vaughan, 2 vols. 8vo, 17, 12s,—Crotchets in the 
Air, by J. Poole, Esq. 8vo. 5s.—A Winter Journey from 
Constantinople to Tehran, by J. B. Fraser, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 8s.—Exercises in Arithmetic, by G. Reynolds, 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—Gurney Married, a Sequel to Gilbert Gurney, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 17. lls. 6d.——Tranquil Hours, Poems by 
Mrs, E. Thomas, 12mo. 7s.—Ada, a Tale, by Mrs. Need- 
ham, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Lost Evidence, by H. D. 
Burdon, 3 vols. post 8vo. l/. lls. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
October. Thermometer. | Barometer. 

Thursday.. 25 | From 42 to 5 ‘99 to 

Friday «+++ 26 tere 61 29°73 ++ 29°86 
Saturday ++ 27 eeee 29°85 ++ 29°70 
Sunday «+++ 28 sees 29°45 ++ 29°19 
Monday -- 29 2919 ++ 29°53 
Tuesday -+ 30 oe § 2965 ++ 29°70 
Wednesday 31 sane 29°73 stationary 

Wind, S.W. 

Except the 29th and following day, generally cloudy ; 
with frequent and heavy showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and *4025 of an inch, 

Hurricane.—On the morning of Monday, the 29th, 
from three to four, the wind blew with the most alarm- 
ing and tremendous force, uprooting many trees and 
doing much damage to the roofs of houses; new and un- 
finis ee were, in several instances, completely 
thrown down, It appears to be the general opinion that 
the violence of the wind, which was at its height 
shortly before four o’clock, is unprecedented. During 
the day the wind had been variable; from five to nine, 
in the evening, $.E. and S.W. Judging chiefly from the 
nature of the devastation, we should say that the hurricane 
must have been from the S.W. Nearly °5 of an inch of 
rain fell between seven and ten on the evening of the 
28th, with a gentle breeze from the S.E. 

Periodic Meteors.—We to remind our readers that 
the return of the annual November fall of meteors may 
be expected from the 11th to the 15th instant ; any observa- 
tions as to time, number, and direction, will be of much 
service to meteorologists. 

Edmonton. 

Latitude. -- -51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude+- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«R, B. R.,” will find a letter at our office. 


On the Coronation and City Medals—received from 
Cork and accepted. 








ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Collection of Italian Pictures of 
the Rev. John Sandford. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Respectfully inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that 
IN THE MONTH OF MARCH 
They will Sell by Auction, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

The valuable collection of Italian Pictures, made during a long 
residence in Italy, under peculiar advantages, by that well known 
Amateur, the Rev. John Sandford. Comprising fine works of the 
great masters of the FI i Roman, Bolog » Venetian, 
and Neapolitan schools, which have formerly adorned the cele- 
brated galleries of Medicis, Marescalchi, Ricci, Guidi, Colonna, 
Lorenzi, Batacchi, Nero, Rosso, Gaddi, Certosa, Montacuttini, 
Brunacini, Nicolini, &c. 

Also some works in the Flemish and Dutch Schools. 
Further notice will be given. 








The Superb Collection of Antique Gems 
ofthe Prince Poniatowski, 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Have the honour to inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that 
They will Sell by Auction, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
EARLY IN THE SPRING, 


The very celebrated and magnificent 
Collection of Antique Gems of the 
Prince Poniatowski. 


This extensive collection, so celebrated throughout Europe, was 

d by Stanis! king of Poland, in the last century, and 
completed at different subsequent periods by the noble family of 
Poniatowski. It presents numerous exquisite works of the great 
Greek and Roman artists, whose names are recorded by Pliny as 
held in such high estimation in their age, particularly Purgoteles, 
Dioscondes, Chromios, Gnaios, Solon, Apollonides, and Poluelei- 
tus, Many of them are Medallions in Intaglio of unusual size, on 
Cornelians, Amethysts, and Sardonyx mounted in gold. Some 
Cameos of extraordinary quality of beauty, and numerous smaller 
works in Intaglio mounted as rings. : 

‘urther notice will be given. 








Armour and Arms from Spain. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
EARLY IN DECEMBER, 


A very valuable Assemblage of 
Ancient Armour recently 
received from Spain. 

Comprising a ificent suit of richly embossed Horse Ar- 
mour, of Philip the Second, with Chain Harness inlaid with Gold; 
four complete Suits of Steel, richly engraved (one of them the 
Duke d’Angouléme’s); a fine Suit of Black Moorish Armour t 
Suits of Chain Armour; a rare Suit of the last King of Old Cas- 
tile; a large collection of Spears, particu!arly two of Philip the 
Third and the Duke of Lancaster; Swords, many of them with 
richly chased Hilts; Daggers, particularly one of Peter the Cruel; 
Oriental and Spanish Guns and Pistols, Shields and Stirrups, 
Head-pieces, Cross-bows, Helmets, Caps, and Gauntlets, many of 
them richly embossed, and inlaid with Gold ; a few Specimens of 
ancient Roman Arms, &c. Also some Marble Tables, Bronzes, 
Enamels, Porcelain, French Tapestry, and a few Cabinet Pictures 
by Italian and Spanish Masters. 

May be viewed T'wo Days p ding, and Catalog had. 











The Collection of Pictures and Works 
from the Poniatowski Palace. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public that 
they will Sell by Auction, 


EARLY IN MARCH, 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
The entire Collection of Pictures, 
Marbles, Bronzes, and Works 
of Art and Ve 
Of the Prince CHARLES PONIATCWSKI, 
Received from the Poniatowski Palace at Florence. 

This important and well known Collection comprises, amon 
the Pictures, the Works of the great Italian Masters of the dif- 
ferent Schools; together with several by Flemish, Dutch, and 
French Artists; Antique and Cinque Cento Sculpture in Marble, 
fine Bronzes, Terra Cottas, Etruscan Vases, Raftaelle ware, &c. ; 
and some Books, Prints, and Drawings by old Masters. 

urther notice will be given. 


x 

RGANIC REMAINS. 
MESSRS. J. C. and 8S. STEVENS beg respectfully to 
announce they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
38 King Street, Covent Garden, on Thursday, 8th of November, 
at Twelve o’Clock, a most valuable and interesting Collection of 
FOSSIL BONES, from the Himalaya Mountains, including a 
Gigantic Specimen of the Cranium and other Portions of the 
Mastodon (chiefly M. Elephantoides); likewise Bones of the 
Sivatheri H Rhinoceros, Bos, and other Rumi- 








nant Animals. 
On View Two Days before the Sale, and Catalogues had of Messrs- 
J-C, and 3, Stevens, 28 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


——- 








~CHOOL PRIZES.—E.. PALMER begs 
to direct the attention of Schoolmasters to the great 
variety of articles particularly adapted for Prizes contained in his 
new Catalogue of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus just 
published, price 1#. with upwards of 100 Engravings, at 103 New- 
gate Street, London. 
. P. has an opening for a genteel, well educated Youth, of a 
decidedly mechanicat genius, as an Apprentice. Premium, 300/, 


JEWITT, Engraver on Wood, respect- 
fully informs his Friends that he has removed from 
his late residence, Duffield, near y, to Oxford, where he will 
be happy to be favoured with their Orders in any branch of Wood 
Engraving as usual, 
Headington, Oxford, Nev. 1, 1838. 





\ABINET LITTERAIRE UNIVERSEL, 
64 St. James’s Street. 

On trouvé continuellement dans les Salons de cet Etablissement 
300 des principaux Journaux, Révues, et Magasins publiés tant 
en Angleterre que dans les autres parties de l'Europe. Iya aussi 
un Café dans lequel on pourra se procurer, & des prix modérés, 
tous les Rafraichissements désirables ainsi que des Cigares, 

Ouvert depuis 10 Heures du Matin jusqu’a 1! Heures du Soir. 


LMANACKS, for the Year 1839, 
‘ printed for the Company of Stationers, to be published 
on Tuesday, November 20th. 


Francis Moore's Almamack .ececeseces ceceeceeeeenns 

Goldsmith's Almanack ....... 

The Gentl s Diary, enlarged . 

The Lady's Diary, enlarged . 

Rider’s British Merlin ..... 

John Partridge’s Almanack ... 
oore’s Almanack Improved . 

Clerical Almanack ....seeeees 

London Sheet Almanack, on a Copperplate 0 

White’s Covlestial Atlas; or, New Ephemeris, with the ad- 
dition of 24 pages of Tables, to facilitate Astronomical 
Calculations . © eeevecee 

Wing’s Sheet Almanac’ 

The Clergyman's Aimanack 

The Englishman's Almanack 

The Mechanic's Almanack 

The Medical Aimanack ........ 

‘The Family and Parochial Aiman: 

The Stationer’s Almanack (with a bea’ 





crvocceac® 


ast 


ecocoocacea 


ul Engraving) .. 
Country Almanacks, each 6d. 
With useful Tables, adapted to each Country. viz. :— 
1. Middlesex, Herts, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
2, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Dorset. 
3. Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, and South Wales. 
4. Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Ely, Huntingdon, and Bedford. 
5. Warwick, Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Not- 
tingham, and Derby. 
6. Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Stafford, and North Wales. 
7. Wilts, Hants, Oxford, Berks, and Bucks. 
8. York, Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland, and Cumber- 


land. 
*%* All the above Almanacks are distinguished by the Arms 
of the Company, and by the Words— 
“ Printed for the Company of Stationers, 
« i by George Greenhill, 
“ At their Hall, in Ludgate Street, London.” 


pa ee a 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the press, 
E YMNS and FIRE-SIDE VERSES. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
if I, asa ion to “ Birds and Flowers.” 
> Alse, in the press, 2d edition, price 6s. 
Birds and Flowers, and other Country Things. 


Darton and Clark, Holborn Hill, 


nr full * 





illu. 
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CARY’S BRITISH POETS. 
On the Ist of December will be published, complete in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. uniform with Byron's Works,” &c. 
TPHE 


POETICAL WORKS of ALEX- 
ANDER POPE; being the first of « complete Series of 


the Poets, 
Edited by the Rev. H. F. CARY, 
The Transtator of Dante, Pindar, &c. 
London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh; Curry and Co. Dublin. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
contains— 

Oliver Twist’s Progress. By the|The Ghost Riders. 
Editor, Charles Dickens, Esq.. Hotlmann, authorof‘ A Win- 
(* Boz’), illustrated by George! ter in the Far West.” 
Cruikshank. Moliéreand his Wife. By George 

The Phantom Ship. By the’ Hogarth. 

Author of the “ Heiress.” he Counterfeit Presentinents 

Anecdotes of Military Service. of Two Brotliers. By Mrs. 
By Lieut.-Col. Cadell. C. Gore. 

A Palatable Pilgrimage to the The Witches’ Frolic. By Tho- 
Eating Houses of Paris. By! mas Ingoldsby, illustrated by 
the Author of “A Parisian George Cruikshank. 
Sabbath.” To a Cough. By Miss Louisa 

New Nutinegs for Nightingales Sheridan. 

— Waterloo, and I met Her in'New Cantos of Walter Childe. 
theOmnibus. By Dick Distich., By Mr, Buller of Brazen Nose. 

Will-ing Mourners, Stanzas, written in Autumn. 

Gianni; or, a Night Scene in| Hy Mrs. ‘Vorre Holme. 
Naples. | Toujours Gai— The French or 

The Biast of Winter. » 

ay oy and Proserpine. 

ec 





By (, F. 


english. 
By W.|Song of the Earth te the Moon. 
| By T. J. Ouseley. 
Xe. 


&e. 
Richard Bent! 
*,* Tobeh 


&e. 
, New Burlington Street. 
» also; of all Booksellers. 


In 8vo. Part III. arid Nos. 1 to 10 of a 
J ICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and MINES; containing a clear Exposition 

of their Principles and Practice. 

To be completed in ‘Few 5s. Monthly Parts, aud Fifty 1s. 
Weekly Numbers, with upwards of One Thousand Wood En- 
gravings. 

By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. &e. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


In f.cap 8vo. with Vignette, price 6s. cloth, oat 
IVES of EMINENT BRITISH STATES- 
MEN, Vol. VF. OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Being Vol. 108 of the Cabinet Cyclopmdia: 
Vol. 107, Prof. De Morgan’s Essay on Probabilities, 
was published Oct. 1. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ; and John Taylor. 


NEW WORKS, 


fs 
THE EDINBURGH 


No. CXXXVIL. 
Contents. 


1. The Duke of Wellington's Despatches. 
2. Ruschenberger’s Voyage round the World. 
. Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. 
« Mr, Dickens's Tales. 
. Life and Writings of Sir William Temple. 
3. Strictures on the ‘‘ Life of Mr. Wilberforce.” 
+ Reigns of George III. and 1V.—Political Characters. 


Il. . 

RACTICAL and SURGICAL ANA- 

TOMY. By W. J. Erasmus Wilson, Teacher of Practi- 

cal and Surgical Anatomy and Physiology. 12mo. Fifty Wood 
Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


Ill. 
1 a 
HE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. By 
John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. Regius Professor of Surgery 
in the University of Glasgow, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 
¥%* The Second Volume may be had separately, price 12s. 


IV. 
EMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM TEM- 
PLE. By the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, 28s. 
«¢ Entitled to the praise of diligenee, care, good sense, and im- 
partiality.”—Edinburgh Review, 


Vv. 
nD A ~ 

[ IFE and ADMINISTRATION of ED- 
P WARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON, By T. H. 
Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 48s. cloth lettered. 

« Mr. Lister has delineated the charact. r, judged the conduct, 
fo estimated the works, of Clarendon, freely and fairly.” Gent.’ 

agaxzine, 


VI. 
HE JUVENILE POETICAL 
LIBRARY. Selected from the Works of Modern British 
Poets. Edited by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts. With Nine Engrav- 
ings, f.cap 8vo. 8s. cloth. 


Vas. 
NONVERSATIONS for CHILDREN: on 
Land and Water. By Mrs. Marcet, F.cap 8vo. with 
coloured Map, shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
58. 6d, cloth. 

“ The design of this little work is 

fulfilled.”— Atlas, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


REVIEW, 


and it is faultless! 





HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for 
> November, contains— 

Practical Progress of the New 
Fart Sree. 
Modern I 
Pope. 


,November Meteors. 
| Spair 


Sh lock : a Critical Fancy. 
ae Before the Curtain.” 

Works of Handel, &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


taliant Romances. 


8vo. bid. price 8¢, 
TREATISE o 
By WILLIAM N. GRIFFIN, B.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College. 
London: Whittakerand Co.; Cambridge; J.and J. J. Deighton, 
and T. Stevenson. 


RASER'S MAGAZINE for November, 
contains :— 

Agamemnon, translated from -Eschylus. By Thomas Medwin 
—Kecollections of our last Parish Minister, No. 1V.— Present 
State of Mental Philosophy in Italy — ‘The Vicar — Number of 
French Protestants in France—The Maidschenstein: a Tradition 
of the Saxon Swiss—* Little Men and Little Measures;” Lord 
Normatiby—Passages from the Diary of the late Dolly Duster, 

‘o. If. with a Letter from Fitzroy Yellowplush, Esq. — Ctmurch 
Extension and Church Reform — Homeric Ballads, by Doctor 
— No. XI. The Beaten Beggarman—The Registration of 
1838. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
TPHE METROPOLITAN 
for November will contain the fo'lowing original Articles: 
1. The Note-Book of an Irish| 8. A Recollection. By Wash- 
Barrister, No. 10. Peter! ing Brown. 
Burroughs. The Courtier of the Reign of 
2. Lay of the Exiled Trouba-! Charles Il. By Mrs. C, 
doar. Gore. 
3. Habits and Opinions of the Mems. in the Mediterranean. 
Poets Milton and Thomson.| By Launcelot Lamprey. 
By the O'Hara Deception: a Tale. By Mrs. 


9. 


10. 
4. Father Love. il. 
Family. 
5. A Tale of the Conscription. 
6. The Brothers. By Mrs. Abdy. 
7. Shakspere’s Fancies, No. 4. 
Portia and Joanna Bailhe. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, &c, & 


bdy. 
To Venice. Richard 
Howitt. 

Memoirs of a Cadet. 


By 


13. 





c. 
Saunders and Utley, Public Library, Conduit Street, 


OPTICS. 


—— ——————— 


| PRESENT to the YOUNG FRENCH 
STUDENT ; or, Simple Rules by which the Genders of 
near Sixteen Thousand French Nouns may be acquired with the 
greatest facility. 
By J. E. NICHOLLS, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 51 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


MS from the SWEDISH, 
By R. G. LATHAM, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


poe 
Lately published, 


Frithiof ; a Norwegian Story, 6s. 6d. 

« One of the most striking productions of this kind, is Mr. La- 
tham’s translation of Tcgner’s legend of Frithiof.—Monthly Ch) 
nicle, ; 

“« Free, animated, and poetical.”—Spectator. 

“ True to the spirit of the original,”—Atlas. 


Axel. 2s. Gd. 





Svo. Vol. I. 
ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, JOHN Ear! of CHATHAM. 
n the Press, 
Vol. II. The Work will be completed in 4 Vols, 
John Murray, Albemarte Street. 





Printed uniformly with the New Edition of Byron's Poems, 
in 1 vol. royal 8vo, 208. 
| \HE 


LIFE and PROSE WORKS of 

| LORD BYRON. 

| Including his Letters and Journals, with Notices of his Life, 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RT and ARTISTS in ENGLAND; 
being Letters written during a Season in Loxdon, and 
Visits to the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the Country; 
with Descriptions of the Public and Private Collections of Works 
of Art, Sketches of Society, &c,. 
By G. F. WAAGEN, 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A NEW EDITION. 
8vo,. with a Map, shewing the Acquisitions of Russia, 
ROGRESS and PRESENT POSITION 
of RUSSIA in the EAST. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


T# 


E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXIV. is published this day. 
Contents : 
1, Life and Writings of Horace. 
2. Loudon’s Trees and Shrubs of Britain. 
3. Milman’s Edition of Gibbon, 
4. Spanish Bull-Fights. 
5, Life of Karl St. Vincent. 
6. Queen Elizabeth and her Times. 
7. State of Crime in New South Wales, 
@. Life of Clarendon. 


Nos. CXIX. and CXX. containing the Index 


of the Nineteen —- Volumes, will be published soon. 
ohn Murray, Altemarle Street, 


Now ready, with Portraits, &c. Vols. post &vo. 


EMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. 

y his SONS. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TEGG'S PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE. 
In 1 vol, square 16mo. embellished with Engravings, price 
4s. Gd. bound in cloth and lettered, 


> ’ 

PRESENT for an APPRENTICE, to 

which is prefixed, Letsom’s Temperance Thermometer; 

also, Dr. Franklin's Way to Wealth, ‘The 20th edition, dedicated, 
by permission, to the Chamberlain of London. 

* If, however, it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse 
these pages, let such a reader remember, that it is with the deep- 
est regret that I recollect in my manhood the opportunities of 
learning which I neglected in my youth; that through every part 
of my literary career, I have felt pinched and hampered by my 
own ignorance; and that I would at this moment give half the 
reputation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if, by doing 
so, I could rest the remaining part upon a sound foundation of 
learning and science.”—Sir Walter Scott's Diary. 

London: Printed for Thomas ‘Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers in the Kingdom. 
LATE AND IMPORTANT NEWS FROM INDI A. 

HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for November 
contains a copious and complete digest of all the import- 
ant News from India, down to so late a date as the middle of 
September. In order to afford ample space for the vast quantity 
of interesting intelligence from various parts of the East, which 
has arrived during the month, the Proprietors of the Asiatic 
Journal have considerably added to its dimensions; and this 
Number, extending to nearly 200 pages, contains more matter 
than one of the Quarterly Reviews. Its Intelligence Department, 
besides all the Official News, Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical, 
Appointments, Promotions, Deaths, &c., embraces an extemive 
Chronicle of Occurrences, Political, Domestic, and Miscellaneous. 
The Literary Department includes the following l’apers :—!- Re- 
view of Eastern News, containing an Exposition of the Causes 
and Character of the recent Military Operations of the British 
Government in India—2. Memoir of Baron Silvestre de Sacy— 
3. Turkish Fable—4. Russia, India, and England—*. Important 
Discoveries in the Inscriptions of India--6. Analyses of Bastert 
Works: The Beharistan—7. Native Society in India: Pacvity— 
8. Critieal Notices—9, Criminal Code of India, Xe. &c. 
Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street, 
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ter for profound reflection on the structure and filiation of 


UNIFORM WITH LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 
Price One Shilling, a 3d edition, with Opinions of the Press subjoined, of the 


REFUTATION 


OF THE 


MISTATEMENTS AND CALUMNIES 


CONTAINED IN 


MR. LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. RESPECTING THE 
MESSRS, BALLANTYNE. 


BY THE 
TRUSTEES and SON of the late Mr. JAMES BALLANTYNE. 


« A severe but well-merited castigation, inflicted by able hands, in a spirit equally honourable to themselves and 
to the parties whose character is vindicated.”—Kclectic Review. 

«“ Mr. Lockhart, from his ignorance of commercial affairs, has been led to do great injustice to the Messrs, Bal- 
lantyne, and more especially to James Ballantyne.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“The pamphlet is printed in a type and style exactly corresponding with the typography of the ¢ Life,’ with 
which it ought to be bound up.”—Spectator. 

« Statementafter statement, of equal force with those we have quoted, pervade this irresistible argument. The | 
fallantynes have no longer a degraded memory: this pamphlet is the best inscription on their tombs.”— (London) | 
Literary Gazette. . 

« The main question raised by this pamphlet is, whether Mr. Lockhart have taken the true view of the cause of 
Sir Walter Scott’s embarrassments, in attributing them wholly to the mismanagement of the Ballantynes; and on | 
this most material point we think the present publication goes far to unsettle Mr, Lockhart’s conclusion.” —Times. 





Longman and Co. London ; Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 18s, Vol. XVII. Part II. of the 


ENCYCLOPZ;DIA BRITANNICA. 


The present Half-Volume contains—Paper, Paper Money, Paraguay, Paris, Parr, Patagonia, 
Pathology, Patronage, Pelasgi, Pendulum, Pennsylvania, Persia, Perspective, Peru, Petersburg, 
Petrarch, Philology, Philosophy, Phrenology, Physic (Practice of), Physical Geography, Phy- 
sies, Physiology, Pitcairne, Pitt (Earl of Chatham), Pitt (William), Plague, Planting, and 
other Articles. 


This Half-Volume is enriched with a number of masterly Articles, on subjects of om interest and importance. 
of which the greater part are entirely new. Under Paper will be found a luminous and distinct account of the new- 
est processes, and the most improved machinery, emiployed in the manufacture of that article. ‘The account of Para- 
guay has been drawn up from the most recent authorities, and carefully revised by a gentleman lately resident in that 
country. Paper-Money, by the author of « The Commercial Dictionary,” embraces a historical sketch of the system 
of Paper Credit, both in Britain and in other Countries, with an Exposition of the Principles which regulate this 

species of Currency, and determine its soundness. Pathology deserves notice, as exhibiting a comprehensive view of | 
the phenomena and treatment of disease. Important improvements have been made on Biot’s article, Pendulum, | 
which, besides being carefully revised, contains in the Addenda, an account of the most recent experiments and inves- 

tigations, with a view to determine the figure of the earth. The master hand of Robinson may easily be discovered 

in Philosophy and in Physics, both of which are strongly marked with the traces of his genius. Physical Geography | 
presents a most elaborate digest of facts judiciously arranged, and, as a general exposition, is perhaps the most com- | 
plete that has yet appeared. No pains have been spared in the revision and emendation of Dr. Doig’s celebrated arti- | 
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